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FOR THE CHILD WITH MINIMUM HEARING 


The Precision Table Aid is the ideal primary unit for educating the 
hearing and for paving the way toward the beneficial use of 


a wearable aid. 


a 


Precision Table Aid for 


Varied Needs and Purses 





with magnetic phones— 
single or double $40.00 
with Permo-flux phones 
(dynamic) $65.00 


with magnetic phones and with bi- 
naural volume control and automatic 
volume eontrol overall $75.00 


with Permo-flux phones (dynamic) 
and with binaural volume control ard 
automatic volume control overall 


$100.00 


Handy earrving case $7.50 
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Recommended for the second step in 
hearing education: A small hearing 
aid ear receiver to fit any ear mold 
(with 5-foot cord) $13.50... de- 
signed to plug into the Precision 
Table Aid. 














For additional information and for out- 
standing folder, ‘‘Do’s and Don’ts for 
Parents of Hard of Hearing Children’’ 


Write to 


PRECISION HEARING AIDS 


5157 WEST GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 39 








The Precision Table Aid — 


Accepted by the American Medical Association, Council on Physical Medicine. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, jn well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of ‘the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $2.00 


Per Set $6.00 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
er 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual. ert are: $17.00 
I UII Sin on acreeuennial $10.00 
OOM gs WU TU nial $38.50 
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The Re-dedication of the Volta Bureau 


On the eighth of May, in the year 1893, a little group gathered on a vacant lot in 
Georgetown, and watched a slender girl break the ground for a new building. Her name 
was Helen Keller. Her friend Alexander Graham Bell had established the work the building 
was to house, and was giving the building itself, to be known as the Volta Bureau. He and 
another close friend, John Hitz, the first superintendent of the Volta Bureau, were beside 
her. Mrs. Bell was there too, and her young daughters, Elsie and Marian. Other distinguished 
guests were Professor and Mrs. Alexander Melville Bell, the inventor’s father and mother. 

On the afternoon of January fourteenth, 1950, the Volta Bureau building, its interior 
newly remodeled, will be honored by the presence of two members of the group that assembled 
in 1893. The little ground-breaker, who has become Dr. Helen Keller, one of the most 
famous women in the world, and Elsie Bell, now Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor, the wife of the 
distinguished President of the National Geographic Society, have both consented to participate 
in the ceremony of re-dedicating the Volta Bureau to “the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
relating to the deaf.” 

The exercises will be presided over by Dr. C. D. O'Connor, President of the Volta Speech 
Association, who will introduce the guests. An informal reception and Open House will follow. 
All members and friends of the Association are cordially invited to be present. 





A New Plan for the Volta Review Index 


The Vorta Review has heretofore followed the custom of publishing the index for 
each year, bound into the December number. A change is to be made in the case of the 
1949 volume. The index will be published separately, as Part 2 of this issue, and will be 
mailed to all schools and libraries early in 1950. Any individual subscriber who wishes to 
receive the index will be sent a copy on request. Address: Index, Votta Review, 1537 35th 
St. N.W., Washington 7, D. C. A postal card will be sufficient. 





Choosing a School for the Deaf 


In a recent issue of “The Parents Talk It Over,” the mother of a deaf child, from 
fourteen years of experience, advised another mother in a letter that should become a classic 
in the education of the deaf. The advice is repeated here, for emphasis: 


“Choosing a school is the most important decision you will ever make for your little deaf child. 

“You must decide whether you want your child to be in a state residential school, in a city day 
school, a day pupil in a residential school, or a boarding pupil in a private residential school. Whatever 
nee choice may be, remember that no school can be judged better than by the attainments of its average 
graduates. 

“Do not be misled by the work of the primary classes—all classes of little deaf children are adorable 
and bring a lump to your throat and a surge of hope to your heart. Ask to see the graduating class. 
Talk to them. See whether they know anything to talk about. Can you understand their speech? Can 
they understand you? Remember that excellent speech often indicates some usable hearing, or that the 
pupil lost his hearing after his speech was established. The quality of the school’s teaching is good if 
you can without too much difficulty understand the speech of the totally-deaf-from-birth pupils, and if 
they can, through lipreading, understand you. A good school, proud of its work and sure of the value 
of its program, will welcome your questions and answer them freely and openly . . . You are not too 
far from a number of different schools. I urge you to visit them all.” 
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A Method of Appraising the Speech 
of the Deaf’ 


Br C. ¥. 


OST of the methods of testing the 
M speech of deaf children have fol- 

lowed the simple procedure of 
having the pupil talk and providing a listen- 
er or a group of listeners who in turn pass 
judgment upon the child’s efforts. The 
appraisal usually takes the form of an in- 
telligibility score based upon the number 
of items understood. The chief differences 
in the various methods lie in the type of 
material used, the qualification of the lis- 
teners, and methods of scoring. Instead 
of critically examining these several meth- 
ods, I shall describe a particular method 
that I think is simple and easy to admin- 
ister and to score, and at the same time 
has proved successful and efficient. 


This method is being employed at pres- 
ent in connection with an Acoustic Train- 
ing Program which is sponsored by the 
National Research Council’s Committee on 
Hearing at The Clarke School and at Cen- 
tral Institute. These institutions have been 
supplied with specially designed group 
hearing aid equipment that incorporates 
all of the most desirable features now 
available. A long term experimental pro- 
gram has been initiated, the principal pur- 
pose of which is to determine: (1) the rela- 
tive advantages of this special hearing aid 
equipment as compared with the common 
run of group hearing aids now employed 
in our schools, and (2) to what degree the 








*Read before the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois, June 21, 1949. 
Published by special permission. 


HupcIins 


most profoundly deaf among our pupils 
may he stimulated acoustically and there- 
by be benefited by acoustic training. 

The basic design of the experiment is 
that of selecting an experimental class and 
having them spend the entire school day 
with the experimental equipment, while at 
the same time selecting a control group of 
pupils having similar hearing losses and 
matched as far as possible in other re- 
spects. This control group receive the same 
academic training from the same teachers 
with the difference that they use the regu- 
lar hearing aid equipment available in the 
schools. The success of the experiment de- 
pends in part upon our ability to provide 
an adequate achievement testing program 
which will permit the comparison of the 
progress of the two groups. The relative 
improvement in speech intelligibility of the 
two groups is one of the important aspects, 
and one that requires an adequate means 
of evaluation. 

* * * 

The remainder of this paper is devoted 
to a description of the speech testing meth- 
od which is a part of the general achieve- 
ment testing program. 


* * * 


A speech intelligibility test involves at 
least three different components: (1) 
speakers, who contribute an adequate sam- 
ple of their performance, (2) test materi- 
als, and (3) a jury of listeners who make 
the final judgment of the speech samples. 
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Let us consider each of these components 
in relation to the basic problem. 


Sample Performance of Speakers 


The speakers are of course the deaf pu- 
pils. The primary objective is that of se- 
curing a representative sample of their 
speech performance. To do this we not 
only must decide upon the materials to be 
employed, but in addition we must provide 
favorable test conditions that will insure a 
normal speech performance on the part of 
the pupils. This means that we must avoid 
any undue tension in the test situation that 
will adversely influence their efforts. One 
way of reducing this tension is to make 
recordings of the speech samples. In so 
doing we avoid anxiety on the part of the 
pupil resulting from speaking before an 
audience of judges. Deaf children general- 
ly sense at the outset that they are on trial 
as far as their speech efforts are concerned. 
The presence of the listeners busily writing 
down what the child is saying, or worse 
still, just sitting and looking puzzled in re- 
sponse to his efforts usually has an adverse 
effect upon the child. This aspect of the 
problem is avoided by recording the 
speech. Recordings have the added advan- 
tage of making the speech samples avail- 
able for leisurely study at later dates and 
permitting the listeners to “audit” them at 
their own convenience. Emotional tensions 
arising naturally out of test conditions may 
be reduced further by making sure that the 
pupil is familiar with the test materials and 
with the test routine to be followed. 

In the program of which I speak pupils 
are brought into the recording room, seat- 
ed at a table and permitted to read over 
and become familiar with the materials be- 
fore their speech is recorded. No one is 
present except the experimenter and an as- 
sistant who operates the recording equip- 
ment. His speech is recorded only after 
the pupil is thoroughly at ease, has been 
allowed to read over the materials, has 
been coached on the difficult words, and 
has had the test routine demonstrated. Dur- 
ing this practice period the assistant ob- 
serves the volume indicator and adjusts 
the gain of the amplifier to a proper level. 
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The recording routine is as follows: As 
the recorder starts, the pupil’s name is an- 
nounced, the date, and an identifying num- 
ber for the test materials. Then the experi- 
menter reads aloud the number of each test 
item, and then points to it with a pencil as 
the signal for the pupil to speak. The 
items are spaced on the record to allow an 
adequate time interval for the listeners to 
write them down. The pupil is permitted 
to repeat an item when there is an obvious 
error in articulation. He may be coached 
during the recording on such items and the 
coaching is recorded. A modern tape re- 
corder has been found satisfactory as a 
recording device for this purpose. 


Speech Test Materials 


The necessity for obtaining an objective 
score as an index to speech intelligibility 
places a definite restriction upon the choice 
of materials that may be used. It would be 
desirable to obtain speech samples that em- 
body all of the aspects of speech that con- 
tribute significantly to its general intelli- 
gibility. For the sake of economy of time 
both for the pupil and for the listeners, 
however, we must select materials that 
sample some of the critical aspects of 
speech and omit others. The aspects of 
speech that are sampled should be highly 
correlated with those that are omitted. For 
example, we know both by experiment and 
practical experience that precision of artic- 
ulation of consonants and vowels is highly 
significant for speech intelligibility. We 
know also that speech rhythm is highly 
important. At the same time we know that 
articulatory precision is positively corre- 
lated with speech rhythm — word accent 
and fluency. By experiment we know also 
that intelligibility scores obtained by using 
word lists which test precision of articula- 
tion are highly correlated with similar 
scores obtained by using sentences which 
test speech rhythm as well as articulation. 
Therefore, while word lists do not measure 
speech rhythm directly,, we may employ 
word lists, which are relatively easy to ad- 
minister and to score, to predict with con- 
siderable accuracy the pupil’s intelligibility 
score on a sentence list. 
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The materials used in the program de- 
scribed in this paper are phonetically bal- 
anced monosyllabic word lists. A single 
test unit is a list of 50 monosyllabic words 
selected for their phonetic content and for 
their familiarity. They are phonetically 
balanced in the sense that each list con- 
tains a distribution of speech sounds in 
the proportion that they occur in simple 
English prose. Furthermore, the lists are 
equated for relative difficulty so that 
scores obtained from one list are directly 
comparable with those obtained from any 
of the others. 

Given the basic restriction of familiarity 
in the selection of words, only four 50-word 
lists were available. This provides four 
equivalent forms of the test, however, 
which prove to be an adequate number 
since the lists may be scrambled endlessly. 
each scrambling thus providing a different 
version of the test. Since no pupil reads a 
list in an order identical to that read by 
any other pupil, the listeners never memo- 
rize the word order. 

Pupils who are participating in the ex- 
perimental program mentioned above are 
tested three times during the school year, 
usually in December, March, and May. The 
entire school population with the exception 
of those in the primary department are 
tested once each year, usually in May or 
June. Both word and sentence lists are re- 
corded in this latter test. Scores obtained 
from both types of materials are then com- 
pared. The percent of items correct out of 
the total words, or sentences, read is taken 
as the intelligibility score. 


Listeners or Judges 


How should the listeners who are to 
judge the intelligibility of the speech of 
deaf children be selected? Should they be 
persons familiar with the children, such as 
teachers, or should they be strangers com- 
pletely unfamiliar with deaf children? Ob- 
viously listeners chosen from either of the 
extremes would prejudice the scores; in the 
one case the scores would be too high, in 
the other they would be abnormally low. 
In any case, the result would be a false 
picture. A compromise is desirable. 
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I offer the following tentative solution, 
and | find that it is working satisfactorily. 
Five college juniors (Smith College) are 
hired to serve as listeners and given pre- 
liminary training to familiarize them with 
both the mechanics of listening and with 
the speech and voices of deaf children. 
Girls of the third year of college are chosen 
because of the likelihood of their avail- 
ability for the following year. It is under- 
stood that they are to be paid an hourly 
rate for their services. They are tested first 
to determine whether or not they have hear- 
ing losses and then given a period of train- 
ing. 

The training program for a particular 
listening team was as follows: They were 
required to listen to the recorded speech 
of 8 deaf pupils who were especially chosen 
because. of the wide range of speech types 
represented. The speech materials were the 
word lists that were later to be used in the 
regular tests. The listeners replayed the 
records on the tape recorder using high 
fidelity earphones instead of the monitor- 
ing speaker. A single training period con- 
sisted of two repetitions of the entire set 
of recordings, which usually required from 
114 to 2 hours. After the 4th training peri- 
od a new set of recordings of the same 
pupils reading the same word lists, but in 
different scrambled versions, was substi- 
tuted. The listeners were required to write 
down the words as they understood them 
and their papers were scored on the basis 
of percent words: correctly understood. 

By the end of the 6th training period the 
listeners had apparently reached a plateau 
in their learning curve and were consid- 
ered ready to begin auditing the speech 
tests. Each of them had made the greatest 
gain during the first three training periods, 
from which point the average improvement 
from period to period was very small. 

The listeners were then set to work audit- 
ing the test records of the large group of 
pupils in the school population. Each rec- 
ord in this case consisted of one 50-word 
list and one list of 10 sentences. This pro- 
gram not only added considerably to the 
listeners’ experience, but at the same time 
provided an opportunity to check the ef- 
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fects of this experience upon their listen- 
ing ability. This check was made possible 
because of the scores of the original eight 
pupils employed in the training program. 
Upon examination it was discovered that 
the listeners had given these 8 pupils an 
average of 10 score points above the scores 
given them in the 6th and last training 
period. This gain must be attributed in a 
large part to the increased experience of 
the listeners, since the speech of the pupils 
had not materially improved during the 
few weeks following the initial recordings. 
The added practice of the listeners had in- 
creased both their familiarity with the 
speech of deaf children and their familiar- 
ity with the words in the test lists. The 
familiarity with the test words must be 
considered the lesser factor of the two, how- 
ever, because, in the first place, familiarity 
with the word-order of any list was avoid- 
ed by employing different scramblings of 
each list. In the second place, the struc- 
ture of the lists is such that most of the 
words in the lists have from one to six 
rhyme-words some of which appear in each 
of the other lists. Hence familiarity with 
the words would be of little advantage since 
the correct word must be identified out of 
a group of similar or rhyming words. 
Finally, the listeners were required to 
audit the recorded tests of the experimental 
and control groups which were recorded 
at intervals during the year. The median 
score obtained from the 5 listeners is taken 
as the intelligibility score for each pupil. 


Comments on the Method 


The method of testing described above 
will be readily recognized as an applica- 
tion of the “Articulation Testing Method” 
first made famous by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories and since that time widely 
employed wherever it became necessary to 
test the performance of any element of a 
communication system. The test lists here 
employed are known as the PBF lists 
(Phonetically Balanced Familiar words) ; 
they were selected from the original PB 
lists developed during the war at the Psy- 
cho-Acoustic Laboratory of Harvard Uni- 
versity for the purpose of testing communi- 
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cation equipment, speakers, and listeners. 
The lists are presented in alphabetical form 
at the end of this paper. 


Monosyllabic word lists present a diffi- 
cult test under most circumstances. When 
employed as an intelligibility test of the 
speech of deaf children, they are especially 
difficult. Teachers observing the intelligibil- 
ity scores of their pupils are particularly 
concerned over the apparent low scores 
they make. The relatively low scores, how- 
ever, are an indication of the adequacy of 
the word-lists as a test. The scores of a 
large group of pupils are distributed nor- 
mally over a wide percentage range with 
no pupil obtaining a perfect score. 

The average score of 83 Clarke School 
pupils for the current year is 42 + 2.6 
percent. The scores range from 9 to 86 
percent and are distributed normally about 
the mean. This is a good indication that 
the tests are discriminating and reliable. 
The fact that there are no perfect scores 
and relatively few in the lower extremes 
confirms our practical observations that 
the range of intelligibility in a group of 
deaf pupils is spread over a wide range 
with the large proportion clustered about 
the average. 

The sentence lists as tests of speech in- 
telligibility for the same group of pupils 
are less discriminating than the word lists. 
The scores range from 35 to 100 percent 
with a large proportion clustered at the 
high end of the scale. The average in- 
telligibility for sentences is 71 + 2.8 per- 
cent. Obviously, the sentences are less diffi- 
cult to understand and fail to discriminate 
critically over a wide range of speaking 
ability. Very few, if any, of our pupils 
have perfect intelligibility, yet approximate- 
ly 30% of them have scores above 90% or 
better on the sentence test. 

The word lists, on the other hand, may 
be said to underestimate the intelligibility 
of the speech of deaf pupils. The words 
are spoken alone, and thus contextual cues 
are absent. Advantages of employing word 
lists, however, outweigh their disadvan- 
tages. Furthermore, it is a simple matter 
to convert intelligibility scores obtained by 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SENTENCES AND MONOSYLLABIC WORDS WHEN EMPLOYED 
AS MATERIALS FOR TESTING SPEECH INTELLIGIBILITY IN DEAF CHILDREN. A SCORE OF 


50% 


WORDS CORRECT IS COMPARABLE TO A SCORE OF APPROXIMATELY 90% 


SENTENCES 


CORRECT. 


using words into sentence scores once we 
have determined the true relationship be- 
tween the two types of materials. In the 
description of methods above it was stated 
that both word and sentence lists were em- 
ployed in the final test of the school year. 
The correlation between these two sets of 
scores is a measure of the relationship be- 
tween the two types of materials, and per- 
mits us to predict intelligibility scores for 
sentence lists from the scores actually ob- 
tained when the word lists are employed. 
The magnitude of the correlation coeff- 
cient is an indication of the degree of 
accuracy of our prediction. 

Figure 1 shows a plot of the intelligi- 
bility scores of 85 deaf pupils when sen- 
tence scores are plotted as a function of 


word scores. There is an obvious trend in 
the distribution which suggests a fairly 
high correlation between the two sets of 
scores, but the relationship appears to be 
curvilinear. A larger proportion of the sen- 
tence scores are clustered at the higher end 
of the scale. A sentence score of 90 to 100 
percent corresponds to a word score of ap- 
proximately 50%. The correlation between 
the two has been calculated by two meth- 
ods: (a) by the Correlation Ratio method 
for curvilinear distributions yielding a cor- 
relation of .81 + .03, and (b) by the Prod- 
uct Moment method yielding an r of .76 + 
.031. The sentence scores may be predict- 
ed from the word scores with an error of 
approximately 10%. 


(Continued on page 638) 
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A Christmas Pageant 


By MaupeE KNIGHT 


GROUP of deaf and blind students 
A at the Arizona School presented this 
pageant last Christmas. For a suc- 

cessful performance by deaf students, the 
assistance of other children not deaf, or of 
a piano accompaniment, is necessary. 

Cuorus, Two verses of Joy to the World. 
Overhead lights on. The blind chorus, 
wearing dark red robes, are grouped on 
the stairs at the left stage entrance, and 
they remain there throughout the pageant. 

PROcESSIONAL, Hark, the Herald Angels 
Sing, is played on the piano by one of the 
blind students. Overhead lights off. Twelve 
older deaf girls, dressed in white robes and 
carrying red flashlights, march down the 
side aisles of the auditorium, properly 
spaced. They take their positions at the 
right stage entrance, standing. When in 
position, they turn off their flashlights and 
remain there until the finale. 

VioLtin Soto, O Holy Night, played by 
a member of the school staff. 

NARRATOR, “For unto us a Child is born, 
unto us a Son is given: and the government 





shall be upon his shoulder: and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The 
Mighty God, The Everlasting Father, The 
Prince of Peace.” This is said by an older 
blind boy, standing off stage. 

NATIVITY SCENE, The curtain opens and 
remains open. The Babe (doll) wrapped 
in swaddling clothes is lying in the manger. 
A star is shining on the Babe. Mary is 
sitting on a low stool, nearby, and Joseph 
is kneeling. The background is blue with 
the town of Bethlehem and some stars 
showing. 

Cuorus, One verse of Silent Night! Holy 
Night! 

NARRATOR, “And there were in the same 
country, shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flock by night.” 
(The angels enter.) “And lo, the angel of 
the Lord came upon them, and the glory 
of the Lerd shone round about them; and 
they were sore afraid. 

“And the angel said unto them, Fear 
not: for, behold I bring you good tidings 
of great joy. which shall be to all people. 


THE WHITE-ROBED GIRLS, WITH RED FLASHLIGHTS. RALANCE THE RED-ROBED CHORUS 
AT THE LEFT OF THE STAGE. 
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FLASHLIGHTS COME ON AGAIN, AS THE CAST IS GROUPED FOR THE FINALE. 


For unto you is born this day in the city 
of David, a Savior, which is Christ the 
Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you: 
Ye shall find the Babe wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, lying in a manger. And sud- 
denly there was with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host praising God, and say- 
ing, Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth, peace, good will toward men.” 

Cuorus, One verse of Hark, the Herald 
Angels Sing. (Angels go off stage.) 

NARRATOR, “And it came to pass, as the 
angels were gone away from them into 
heaven, the shepherds said one to another, 
Let us go now even unto Bethlehem, and 
see this thing which is come to pass, which 
the Lord hath made known to us.” (The 
shepherds enter and kneel.) “And they 
came with haste, and found Mary, and Jo- 
seph, and the Babe lying in the manger.” 
(The shepherds have beards, carry crooks, 
and wear sandals. ) 

Cuorus, Fairest Lord Jesus. (The shep- 
herds go off stage.) 

NARRATOR, “Now when Jesus was born 
in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of Herod 
the king, behold there came wise men from 


the East to Jerusalem, saying, Where is He 
that is born King of the Jews? for we have 
seen His star in the East, and are come to 
worship Him.” (The wise men are dressed 
in colorful robes; one or two have trains. 
They all wear beards. ) 

“When they saw the star, they rejoiced 
with exceeding great joy.” (Enter the three 
wise men with gifts.) “And when they were 
come into the house, they saw the young 
child with Mary his mother, and fell down 
(kneel) and worshipped him: and when 
they had opened their treasures, they pre- 
sented unto Him gifts; gold, and frankin- 
cense, and myrrh.” 

Cuorus, All verses of O Come All Ye 
Faithful. While the first two verses are 
being sung, all who have participated, ex- 
cept the chorus, take positions on the stage. 
The twelve girls form a semicircle with 
their flashlights on. The angels enter last 
and stand at the center back on low stools. 

Cuorus, One verse of Silent Night! Holy 
Night! The second verse is sung as a solo, 
then the chorus repeats the second verse. 
All remain in position while the curtain 


closes slowly. 
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Blessing in Disguise 


By S. T. Krou 


OST people like to think back to 
M the “Good Old Days” when they 

were kids. “Now those were the 
days ...” they will say, and think of their 
happy, care-free days with no worry or re- 
sponsibility. I try to forget mine! 

I have been hard of hearing since child- 
hood. Only those with this handicap know 
what it is to a child to be called a ‘dummy,’ 
or to be let out of games because she is 
‘deef?; or how you feel when you know 
your lessons inside, backwards, and upside 
down and still are not able to answer the 
question because you did not know what 
the question was in the first place; or are 
punished for not having your homework 
when you do not remember this work’s be- 
ing assigned! 

To me the old days mean, for example, 
the time the teacher called my five-year-old 
sister to answer the question I could not 
answer. The question was, “Point to 
north!” The other children in school, and 
the teacher as well, were well aware of my 
handicap, but I received no consideration. 
I was just a ‘dummy’ to them. 

Thank goodness, they have a different 
system in schools now. If I could have one 
wish granted, do you know what it would 
be? I would want to re-live my first eight 
years in school in the present times! I. 
too, would like to say, “Now those were 
the days when I| was a kid.” 

There was no high school for me. What 
was the use of trying to do the impossible? 
Whatever I know today, I learned by my- 
self, the hard way. 

When I was old enough, I went to work, 
that is, if and when I could get any. There 
were always the same excuses, “I’m afraid 
that you will not hear the baby cry 
you may not hear the telephone ring . . 
etc., etc. ... 

There seemed to be just no future for 
me. I became extremely self-conscious. | 
would never go anywhere; | avoided peo- 
ple whenever I could. 


Then one day I picked up a magazine. 
That was the turning point of my life. In 
the magazine was an article about a man 
who lost his memory. One day, as he was 
passing a music store, a melody poured 
forth from the loud speaker. He remem- 
bered this song as one he used to sing with 
his wife; it restored his memory. This 
article was called “Song of Your Life” and 
the magazine invited its readers to send in 
stories in which certain songs played an 
important part in their lives. 

There was no song in my life, so I went 
into my ‘dream world’ and dreamed one 
up. It promptly brought me a check for 
$10.00. This was the start of my writing 
career. 

I invested a whole dollar in a toy type- 
writer, but the poor thing broke in the 
middle of a love scene. I managed to make 
enough from my writing to buy an old 
banged-up typewriter that had the letter 
“R” missing. I still have a sentimental feel- 
ing for that old typewriter as it enabled me 
to visit an ear specialist, and it paid for the 
three mastoid operations I had. (The de- 
layed operation caused damage that can 
never be remedied, but enough hearing 
was restored so that I was able to get a 
hearing aid and a better job.) 

My success in the writing field has not 
been at all spectacular. I receive my share 
of rejections. My checks average from 
$1.00 up to $50.00, but take those checks 
and multiply each one by ten and you have 
a nice sum. 

What do I write about? Anything and 
everything under the sun. Where do I get 
the ideas? I dream them up. Instead of 
feeling sorry for myself, as the handicapped 
often do, I think of the brighter things in 
life and write about them. 

I think that we, the handicapped, have 
a better chance in the writing field because 
our normal activity is limited. We have 
more time to think and create. But we 
must remember to think of the brighter 
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side. There is enough misery in life, and 
people have plenty of troubles without read- 
ing about them. An average person wants 
to relax and read a story or an article that 
will make him chuckle and forget his trou- 
bles, instead of feeling sorry for the charac- 
ters in the story. 

How to get your ideas? You find them 
everywhere, but try to make them different. 
The editors are always on the lookout for 
new ideas. One I have in mind is from a 
newspaper item. The article was a write-up 
about a farmer that was gored to death by 
a bull. The bull was always a gentle soul, 
but he suddenly went beserk and killed. 
Here was an idea for an article to point out 
the wisdom of treating all bulls with cau- 
tion. 

While this theme is well worth repetition, 
it has appeared in magazines as well as 
papers. I thought, why not make it differ- 
ent? How? I turned off my hearing aid 
(I can think better that way) and an idea 
formed in my mind. Why not tell the story 
from the bull’s-eye view? I wrote the arti- 
cle in the first person, as if the bull were 
speaking. A farm magazine gobbled it up 
and I had a check for $25.00. 

Not only that, but the editor also wrote 
me a personal letter, congratulating me on 
my novel way of expressing my thoughts 
and inviting me to send more articles. 

See how easy it was—old idea but a new 
twist. How many times have you read a 
story, or seen a movie, and then said, 
“What a story! Why, I could write a bet- 
ter one!” Well, here’s your chance! Don't 
just think; go ahead and do it. Other peo- 
ple are doing it and getting paid for it, 
and it may as well be you! Have you a 
personal gripe? Increased crime wave in 
your town? The town fathers are spend- 
ing too much money? Write about it to 
your paper, there’s always room on the 
editorial page. 

If you live in a small town where there 
is no paper, get in touch with the nearest 
large town where a daily paper or a weekly 
is published, and ask if they would care to 
accept news from your town. Nine times 
out of ten you will get the assignment. 

I made a living from doing that in a 
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small town in Wisconsin. The town was 
small (population 300) but there was al- 
ways something to write about, births, 
deaths, weddings, somebody’s house or 
barn burned. Farmer Bill raised a three 
pound potato, or his cow had twins or 
triplets. If you have a camera, take a pic- 
ture of that potato or the triplets and send 
it along. The picture is always worth a 
couple of dollars. 

My favorite writing is the fillers and 
quizzes. The magazines generally pay from 
4c up to 10c per word, while the fillers 
and quizzes are worth from $5 to $50. One 
magazine, “True,” pays $50 for an article 
called “My Strange Experience.’ I sent in 
my experience article consisting of about 
200 words and received the check. 

A child’s cute saying is worth a couple 
of dollars. Send that recipe that has been 
handed down to you; it may be worth up 
to $25 to you. Maybe you or some one 
you know has an unusual hobby; take a 
picture of it and a write-up will bring a 
nice check. 

If you are a day-dreamer and dream 
beautiful dreams why not put them on 
paper? I’ve sold lots of stories and arti- 
cles by doing just that. 

That handsome fellow or girl that you 
could go for, but being handicapped, you 
know that you have no chance—you day- 
dream about it and make a conquest. Put 
it on paper. I could go on and on, but 
there is a limit. 

The first short story that I wrote was a 
daydream. My father was killed in Chi- 
cago, and though I was only four at that 
time, I still remember the whistle of the 
train as it pulled into the station when it 
brought my father’s body home. The whis- 
tle seemed to have a peculiar sound and a 
strange meaning to me. 

My story, “The Train Whistle,” was of a 
young girl who kissed her sweetheart good- 
bye at the station just before he left to fight 
in the war. He failed to return after the 
war. The girl, true to her sweetheart’s 
memory, never married. Years later, the 
girl, Mary, was desperately ill and in coma; 
then at the sound of a train whistle. she 


(Continued on page 628) 
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Mexico's Audio-Oral Clinic 
and Nursery School 


By Francisco MapDERO 


NEW educational movement in be- 

half of the deaf, hard of hearing and 

speech-defective is being conducted 
in the neighboring Republic of Mexico, un- 
der the auspices of the Ministry of Health 
and Welfare of the government of that 
country and the directorship of Professor 
Fidel Lopez de la Rosa, the Mexican edu- 
cator of the deaf whom we introduced in 
a previous issue.* 

The movement in reference is being de- 
veloped at the Audio-Oral Clinic and nurs- 
ery School (Clinica y Guarderia Auditive- 
Oral) which was inaugurated in April, 
1948, by Senora Beatriz Velasco de Ale- 
man, wife of the President of México. 

The first of its kind in Latin America. 
this Clinic and Nursery School was planned 
and organized by Professor Lopez de la 
Rosa. It was created to help children with 
audio-oral handicaps on the basis of Amer- 








*An Educator of the Mexican Deaf, Vouta RE- 
VIEW, August, 1949. 





ican modern methods of specialized edu- 
cation. Commencing activities with an en- 
rollment of eleven pupils, at the present 
time fifty children are receiving attention 
and more are in waiting on account of in- 
sufficient housing and personnel. 

Upon admission a medical examination 
is made of each pupil and treatment is ad- 
ministered whenever it is possible to help 
the child. 

Children from two to eight years of age 
are admitted, providing they have normal 
mentality and that they are carried to and 
from school, since there are no residential 
facilities. 

Class groups are not larger than eight 
pupils, and activities are carried on in 
much the same way as in American schools 
of this type, starting with breakfast at 7:30 
a. m. and ending with supper at 5:00 p. m. 

The morning period is dedicated ex- 
clusively to academic activities and the af- 
ternoon is employed in auxiliary practices 
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CLINIC AND NURSERY SCHOOL ACADEMIC PERSONNEL 


of choral speaking, rhythm, aesthetic and 
physical education, games and supervised 
recesses. 

Children are given sense training and 
taught speech, lip-reading, reading, and 
writing, using the oral method. Formation 
of desirable habits and the development of 
good personality traits are also given atten- 
tion. 

Still in a formative stage, many difficul- 
ties have been encountered in the establish- 
ment and development of the institution, 
but they are slowly being overcome. These 
difficulties refer, in first instance, to the 
general lack of comprehension and proper 
consideration of the importance and great 
possibilities in the education of children 
with audio-oral impairments, since Mexico 
(with twenty-three million inhabitants), 
has only one school for “deaf-mutes” (Es- 
cuela Nacional de Sordo-Mudos), in which 
pupils acquire the rudiments of education 
and some vocational training, eminently by 
manual methods. The nation’s deaf are 
deprived of instruction above a minimum 
primary school level. 

Professor Lépez de la Rosa himself has 


had to train the regular public school teach- 
ers of hearing children assigned, to capaci- 
tate them in education of the deaf. There 
are five regular teachers at the new institu- 
tion, two assistant-teachers that attend class 
groups, and the secretary of the office who 
also has a class during the morning period. 
In the afternoon there is a teacher with two 
assistants to take care of the school popula- 
tion. 

Another difficulty has been the location 
of the Clinic which was previously in a 
residential district with very few transpor- 
tation facilities. Now it occupies tempo- 
rarily two large rooms in a better urban 
location. 

Provisions are also being made in regard 
to the procuring of electrical acoustic 
equipment and hearing-aids, and a grand 
piano has been requested for tactile appre- 
ciation of sound and the influencing of 
better speech. 

Thus, the institution is functioning with 
Professor Lopez de la Rosa as general 
director, five regular and three associated 
teachers. The techniques employed in the 


(Continued on page 634) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


AM about to consume my biennial 

wedge of humble pie. Not that I dis- 

tribute my chastened moments at two 
year intervals. A person who has been 
deaf all of his adult life learns early to 
partake of humility; but this is public and 
avowed. It was about two years ago that 
I confessed to having had a rotten time at 
a Hollywood party consisting, except for 
my alien presence, entirely of hearing per- 
sons; and to judge from the letters I re- 
ceived at the time, this seems to have 
pleased a good many of my readers. Ap- 
parently the idea had been that I thought 
a deaf or hard of hearing person should be 
able to adjust himself to hearing society 
anywhere, and my public avowal to the 
contrary made an honest woman of me in 
my readers’ eyes. 

So here we go again; although this is a 
different type of confession altogether, and 
requires some explanation. 

In the course of many years of dealing 
in various ways with the problems of deaf- 
ness, | have had to advise a good many 
persons, young and middle aged, in re- 
sponse to the question, “What can a hard 
of hearing person do?” Usually, this ques- 
tion meant, “What can a hard of hearing 
person do for a living?” Sometimes it 
meant “What can a hard of hearing per- 
son do for a life? How can he keep going, 
without the ability to hear?” 

Quite frequently, the question took some 
such form as the following: “I am a junior 
in college and I find myself growing very 
hard of hearing. As this will affect my 
choice of a life work, I have decided to 
take up the teaching of the deaf. Will you 
please write me full particulars concerning 
this field of work, and tell me what train- 
ing is required?” Not one word as to the 
writer's previous training, experience and 
equipment. Just the one fact of deafness. 
And I have had to write, over and over 
again, that one of the requirements of be- 
coming a teacher of the deaf is the posses- 
sion of normal hearing; and that the fact 


of growing deafness, far from making a 
candidate more eligible for this work. 
makes it almost out of the question for 
him. 

During the years I worked at the Volta 
Bureau, I answered many letters from par- 
ents of young deaf men and women, ask- 
ing, “What can a deaf person do for a 
living,” and in no case did the anxious 
parent list the offspring’s training, apti- 
tudes, tastes, mental equipment, or his 
school status; only the deafness was men- 
tioned. 


**l Want to Help the Deaf” 


Sometimes the letters came from indi- 
viduals who wanted to enter the field of 
social service. “As I am losing my hear- 
ing, I feel that I understand the deaf, and 
I want to help them.” Often the writer 
asked for a job at the Volta Bureau. Rare- 
ly did he name any qualifications that 
would warrant the Volta Bureau in paying 
him a salary. He simply announced that 
he was deaf, and would the Volta Bureau 

ive him a job, helping other deaf people. 

All of this has hard- 
boiled about the people who want to “help 
the deaf.” I know a lot of deaf and hard 
of hearing persons who are devotedly help- 
ing other deaf and hard of hearing per- 
sons, but most of them were trained for 
their jobs, or possessed abilities that made 
them practical assets on the jobs. Most of 
them got going in the first place because 
they knew how to run a typewriter or a 
mimeograph or an _ addressograph, or 
could write intelligent letters without dicta- 
tion, or possessed enough of the art of 
blandishment to cajole other people into 
donating work or money or influence. That 
they succeeded in helping the hard of hear- 
ing or the deaf is true; but generally the 
reason they started was that they needed a 
job and were worth a salary, and very few 
of them entered the work with-eyes alight 
and banners flying. Oh, yes, I know how 
Betty Wright got started. She told me her- 
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self; and she is one person who entered 
this field with the shining eyes of the ideal- 
ist, and who has kept her idealism and kept 
her colors flying through twenty-six years 
of it; but even Betty Wright had personal 
and practical equipment suited to the job, 
and she went through hard, practical ups 
and downs while keeping her banners aloft. 

This long preamble will explain why I 
read the following letter with a slightly 
jaundiced eye: 

Dear Molly Mather: 

The Vota Review came today, and 
I've just finished reading the account of 
your ordinary day. That kind of day is the 
kind I enjoy the most. To go to bed at 
night relaxed and happy—well, those nights 
seem to follow only the kind of day you 
describe. 

In the course of your day, you visited the 
hair dresser, and then you state that those 
visits always boost your morale. This led 
me to believe that you might be interested 
in knowing how I am trying to do just that 
same boosting of morale to a group of teen 
age girls from the Paul Binner School for 
the Deaf in Milwaukee. 

Early in April, after reading Marie Hays 
Heiner’s book, “Hearing is Believing,” I 
decided that I, too, should like so very 
much to help others with a hearing handi- 
cap. But what could I do? 

I am the mother of five children, a fairly 
good housekeeper, a good cook, and inter- 
ested in many things; but I have no spe- 
cial training. What could I do? 

I looked back to my teen age days—and 
this really took some doing—then I had 
the answer! Too many girls lack poise 
and social presence, and fail to make the 
most of their appearance. How very much 
more than normally hearing girls would 
those with a hearing loss need this train- 
ing. So I began! I am still in the begin- 
ning stages, but, believe me, Molly Mather, 
I shall be more than happy to make a re- 
port to you—brass tacks it will be!—when 
I have completed a year’s work with these 
girls. 

I am a new subscriber to the VoLtA RE- 
VIEW; this is my third issue, and I look 
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to your column first. Would you be inter- 
ested in seeing the publicity given my new 
project? 

When I say that since April my world 
has widened and been so enriched that 1 
can hardly keep up with it, you will un- 
derstand. This I know, because just so 
must yours have done when you began. 
How I wish that I had the wisdom and the 
training to be of more help. I am going to 
do what I can do, to the best of my abil- 
ity. Please, Molly Mather, wish me luck. 

Sincerely yours, 
MaBeL WEBER, WAUKESHA, WIs. 


Now there was a great deal that I liked 
about that letter, and yet the idea of de- 
liberately setting out to do good to some- 
body always has the effect of making me 
want to withdraw as far as possible to the 
sidelines. I think it is because what mis- 
sionary spirit I have was acquired and 
not born in me, and the reference to my 
own beginning set me to wondering a trifle 
ironically just when it was that I began, 
and just what it was I started. I know I 
didn’t begin with colors flying, anyhow. 
I answered this letter somewhat as follows: 


A Modified Wet Blanket 


I have been professionally engaged in 
this field of work for many years, so I am 
pretty well saturated with knowledge and 
experience of deafness, particularly since 
I have myself been extremely hard of hear- 
ing all my adult life, so much so that I 
cannot use an amplifier and am dependent 
on lipreading as a means of communica- 
tion. 

For this reason—because I know this 
whole business so intimately—I hesitate to 
accept your project with complete enthusi- 
asm. This doesn’t mean that I reject it— 
far from that. It means that I reserve judg- 
ment, waiting to see whether it will benefit 
these deaf girls or yourself, or both. You 
will think this is a horrid thing for me to 
say, and I could easily, and quite sincerely, 
utter nothing but praise for the idea: I 
have praise for it in one direction. As soon 
as you recognized your own handicap and 
made up your mind to use it to help others 
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with the same handicap, you got down to 
cases on your own account, and did not 
start writing around to ask what you could 
do to “help the deaf.” You found some- 
thing to do, and started doing it. 

This I like very much; and I shall be 
greatly interested to see how the enterprise 
turns out. I should like to use your letter 
in the Mail Box, for it will arouse discus- 
sion, and discussion, I have found, spreads 
interest in the problems of deafness. 

This strictly homeopathic administration 
of approval brought forth the following: 


Practical Approach to Being Helpful 
Dear Molly Mather: 


Thank you very much for your honest, 
sincere, and cordial reply to my letter. 
Yes, 1 can see why you reserve judgment. 
However, I am firmly convinced that I can 
help somewhere, and I did have to make 
a beginning. 

In July, I visited the New York Hearing 
Society and the Cleveland Clinic. Mrs. 
Marie Heiner was my hostess in Cleveland, 
and I did learn a great deal. This summer 
I’ve been working to get some of these girls 
into the Y.W.C.A. program, and we are 
having a Y-Teen Age group, starting this 
month. I am overjoyed. It will mean work, 
as I have to sponsor the group; but at least 
the girls will not be segregated entirely at 
this stage. They are 7th and 8th grade 
girls. Most of them wear hearing aids, as 
do I, and are not entirely dependent upon 
lipreading. 

There is much that needs to be done. 
I’ve had scores of letters begging for in- 
formation, after an article appeared in the 
Milwaukee Journal and one in our home 
paper. Most of these were from adult farm 
wives, living in small, out of the way places, 
and with little knowledge of hearing aids, 
the American Hearing Society, or the Vol. 
ta Bureau. I didn’t know about the latter 
myself till this spring. 

We are trying to form a lipreading class 
in Waukesha, and it has been hard work 
to convince some of these people that 
knowledge and skill in this direction can 
be of benefit. 
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I have just returned from Chicago, where 
I met the office force of the Hearing So- 
ciety there. They have a fine Teen Age 
Program, attractive quarters and enthusi- 
astic workers. 
Sincerely yours, 
MaBeEL WEBER. 


So here is where I proceed to eat hum- 
ble pie. This woman did not let her own 
self pity and self distrust spread out into a 
thin layer of emotionalism to wash over 
other people with the same handicap. In- 
stead, she channeled her sympathies and 
took some very necessary practical mea- 
sures to reassure skeptics that her interest 
was not entirely emotional. She first 
leorned what was already being done in 
this field, and then arranged her own ef- 
forts to supplement and expand the efforts 
of other people. Probably I should have 
known that a woman who has successfully 
reared five children and is a good house- 
keener would have some practical sense as 
well as a sympathetic attitude. So I am 
going to back down and withdraw all my 
objections, spoken and unspoken, and ad- 
mit that there are people who can start out 
deliberately to “do good,” and really suc- 
ceed in doing good. Good luck to you, 
Mrs. Weber, and good luck to your enter- 
prise. Yet, even while backing down, I 
find that I am just as much interested in 
knowing about your five children and what 
you do with and for them as in knowing 
about your morale-boosting efforts for the 


deaf. 


A Passenger on the Batory 


To change the subject, here is a very 
delightful letter from one of our hard of 
hearing friends who is now travelling in 
Norway and Sweden with her husband. 
This letter was written on the boat. 

Dear Molly Mather: 

I wish you were sitting here in the salon 
with me this morning, looking at the ocean. 
Thus far, we have ploughed through water 
that seemed to offer no resistance what- 
ever, on an even keel, the passengers as care 
free as at a country fair. We are a coun- 

(Continued on page 630) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


tional health. Its beginning is estab- 

lished in the first days of the newborn 
baby, and its development depends upon 
the social support that parents contribute 
to it throughout childhood and adolescence. 
For the deaf child, the pattern is the same. 
The following parents discuss, directly or 
indirectly, some of their efforts toward this 
end and some of their results. 


| ‘ina security is a cornerstone of emo- 


Social Acceptance in the Home 


The. following letter is not from the 
Roundabouts, but was published in the 
Guild Messenger, March, 1949, a little pa- 
per issued by the Mary E. Bennett School 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Our dictionary defines the word “social” 
as “inclined to friendly conversation and 
communication between individuals,” and 
the word “acceptance” as “the act of being 
accepted with approbation.” 

Now are we, as parents of acoustically 
handicapped children, doing everything 
possible to make them feel accepted with 
approval in their own homes? Of course 
we are, you are thinking. That might be 
just your personal opinion, however, and 
not your child’s. How many countless 
times have we unthinkingly, but complete- 
ly, stopped his spontaneous speech, inter- 
fering with his normal desire to talk, be- 
cause we are too busy to give him our un- 
divided attention? Or perhaps we had 
guests present, and it humiliated us to have 
them observe his eager efforts, demonstra- 
ting more thoroughly his often misunder- 
stood language. Then we wonder why our 
child is self conscious! 

What about those numerous occasions 
when your cherub was naughty or disobedi- 
ent? Did you make him feel even more iso- 
lated than his handicap warrants by hearti- 
ly condemning him instead of merely show- 
ing disapproval of the act and having the 
child take the consequence of his miscon- 
duct? At such trying times, he needs more 
than ever to be reassured that you love and 
understand him, even though, as a wise 


parent, you cannot condone the misdeed it- 
self. Have you learned and applied the few 
simple rules of psychology that teach him 
to share the many household tasks, cooper- 
atively? By doing so, you will help him to 
feel important and a needed integral part 
of the family circle. 

Let us resolve to make good use of the 
regular home situations to foster and en- 
courage a feeling of inner security within 
our children, thereby laying a firm founda- 
tion for their acceptance in the community 
as well-respected and useful citizens—ready 
and eager to assume responsibilities. 

. Mrs. Rex LITTLE 


Cooperative Sharing At Home 


Ann, who is four years old, has a hear- 
ing loss which is believed to be total. 

Ann is home for the summer from 
school. She had three weeks off for Christ- 
mas, and was to have come home for East- 
er, but she had the mumps instead. The 
only complaint I can make for the whole 
year is the fact that I was able to see her 
only once, besides her Christmas visit. I 
continued sending my picture-letters to 
Ann every day at first, and then, once a 
week. The Sisters saved most of those that 
she didn’t wear out from reading and put 
them in a scrapbook. 

There had been quite an unhappy ses- 
sion last year when Ann came home and 
found that her Aunt Wanda had a new 
baby. She didn’t like finding a strange 
baby, and cried for some time. Since the 
last of our six planned children came in 
March, I took extra care to mention the 
baby in letters to avoid another situation. 
When my husband went to get Ann to 
bring her home, he asked the Sister if she 
thought that Ann was prepared for the 
baby. She said that not only Ann but the 
whole school knew abot him. Sure enough, 
the first thing Ann told her Daddy was that 
she now had two babies. 

Ann can lipread thirty words in her les- 
sons. She is progressing slowly but surely 
with her speech and uses her voice to ex- 
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press herself as much as the other children 
do. Often, we don’t understand her excla- 
mations, but we always understand what 
she means. She comes and explains her 
side of the disagreement to me, and I make 
it a point to say something as long as she 
will look at me. She seems to be acquiring 
speech and lipreading more readily, when 
it is informal. At first, the Sisters had some 
trouble in disciplining her, but we kept 
telling them that she came from a long line 
of hard-headed people, and that they would 
have to be firm. In that respect, I find Ann 
no different from the other children; 
they’re all like the camel and the tent. The 
Sister in charge of Ann told how they got 
her in line. They have a system of merits 
and demerits. If the children are naughty, 
untidy. or unkind, their tickets are 
punched, and at the end of the week, the 
punches are counted. Those with less than 
ten get a reward of ice cream or candy. 
and the next group can go to the picture 
show. Those with more than ten punches 
get no reward, but must stay in the dormi- 
tory. Ann evidently cared more about get- 
ting her own way than for the prizes they 
were giving, because she spent a lot of time 
in the dormitory in the fall. Finally the 
Sister simply turned the little lady over her 
knee—just once—and Ann started to be a 
model child. 

Our household is a communal affair, and 
all the children have chores. Each day, they 
make their own beds, the older ones helping 
the younger ones. When we dress, they 
help each other button and tie. They brush 
and comb each other’s hair, and my hus- 
band and I do the finish work of straight- 
ening seams or getting an ear clean. We 
have a great deal of company, and we love 
it. The children help prepare the guest 
room, set the table while I cook, and re- 
move the dishes after a meal. Outside work 
consists of feeding dogs and of burning 
trash. In all of this there is a spirit of com- 
petition, which makes it fun, and Ann does 
her work with the rest. We give an allow- 
ance to those who are old enough to spend 
it. They know that out of it comes their 
tithe first, a saving, and then they are free 
to spend the rest which must last them 
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until next payday. Lately, the older chil- 
dren have been interested in how the family 
money is spent, so I let them know just 
what we owe, what we can pay, and why 
we can't buy a bicycle at this time. Ann 
likes to spend her money in the store and 
knows what a penny and a nickel will pur- 
chase. Ann likes to knead bread and to 
work the controls of the automatic ironer. 
It has a steady rhythm, and she enjoys 
keeping time to it. When a heavy object 
goes through, it clicks, and she counts the 
clicks and tells me how many. This week, I 
let her run her pajamas through, and she 
hummed and clicked in rhythm. It is in- 
teresting to hear her sing, although she 
sings in rather a monotone. When she talks 
to the baby, her voice is just like the other 
children’s, cooing and gentle. When she is 
angry, she has a harsh voice which I would 
like to tone down, but I suspect that | 
should worry more about her disposition 
at this time. Ms. C. J. P., Louisiana 


A Reminder 


A mother, who is a trained teacher of the 
deaf, teaching her profoundly deaf son at 
home, offers a few words of wisdom. Billy 
is nine years old. 

We must remember that most of our 
problems with our deaf children are also 
encountered with hearing children. I am 
thinking of my four year old niece who 
screamed and went into a violent tantrum 
when she was taken to see Santa Claus at 
Christmas, in spite of her hearing and any 
amount of explanation. Again, I am think- 
ing of the five year old son of a friend who 
is a dental hygienist. You would think that 
this child would accept the dentist as a 
friend, but his mother says, “He screams 
when he sits in the chair.” Another inci- 
dent which comes to my mind is that of a 
friend’s child who came to visit, bursting 
into the house like a whirlwind and de- 
manding, “Where’s the bike?” If our little 
deaf boy had acted like that, we would 
have been shocked and annoyed. So I be- 
lieve that we need to remind ourselves that 
often the behavior which we object to is 
merely “childish” not “deafish.”’ 


Mrs. H. T., New Jersey 
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Creative Expression, An Outgrowth 


Elizabeth made her bow in these pages 
a number of years ago. She is eleven years 
old and the oldest of four children. The 
three younger ones have normal hearing; 
Elizabeth’s hearing loss is seventy-five per- 
cent. Her social adjustment is well devel- 
oped because she has been raised as much 
as possible like the other children in the 
family, by parents who believed in such 
wisdom. 

The children were saturated with the 
spirit and story of Christmas, and the day 
before Christmas Eve they seemed suddenly 
to have an urge to give expression to it 
themselves. They planned to surprise the 
grown-ups with a little “ on Christ- 
mas Eve, and began a great bustle of prepa- 
ration. Of course I knew something was 
afoot, but could not tell who originated the 
idea, or how it developed. When they do 
something of this sort, they work in a sort 
of entranced cooperation, each putting 
forth ideas which are promptly worked into 
the general plan. Elizabeth wrote out a 
complete program, showing when each one 
should come in, and what he should do and 
say. She also made all the more intricate 
parts of the costumes, such as the Angel’s 
wings, which scarcely show in the picture. 


show e 


but which were very ingeniously designed 
and constructed. The performance was 
simple. Each came in and announced in 
turn, “I am Mary, and this is my baby 
Jesus,” “I am Joseph,” and “I am an An- 
gel,” and took a place in the tableau. Then 
they sang two or three carols, Elizabeth 
monotoning with the others. It was carried 
out with a simple dignity which sustained 
the spirit of the occasion. Their father and 
I were reminded of their first such group 
expression, which was also at Christmas 
time, six years ago, and which we remem- 
bered as the “Invocation of Santa Claus.” 
One evening, as we sat over our after- 
dinner coffee, we became aware that the 
children, then six, four, and two years of 
age, had turned off the lights in the living 
room and were performing what almost 
seemed to be primitive rites, by the flicker- 
ing glow of the fire. They marched about 
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ELIZABETH PLAYED THE PART OF MARY. THE 
PERFORMANCE WAS SIMPLE AND DIGNIFIED. 


in an intricate pattern, chanting continu- 
ously for Santa Claus to come, and then sat 
in a group on the floor, still chanting and 
moving rhythmically. Elizabeth was the 
leader, as she was the biggest, but they 
were all completely carried away by what 
appeared to be a purely spontaneous and 
primitive expression. There was no pre- 
arrangement or verbal explanation at all. 
Later came the fulfillment. After they had 
sat hushed in the glimmering darkness for 
a few minutes, they put on the lights and 
ran to empty the toy box into a large sack. 
John tucked some doll’s pillows into the 
front of his dressing gown, shouldered the 
sack and began a distribution of the pres- 
ents to the others sitting on the hearth-rug. 
Thus they acted out all that they knew 
about Christmas at that time. 

We enjoyed the October issue of the 
Votta Review very much. Our first con- 
tact with the Bureau was through an aunt 
of mine in England, who, on learning that 

(Continued on page 630) 
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In a letter to Miss Inis B. Hall, who di- 
rects the education of the deaf-blind in the 
California School for the Blind at Berkeley, 
a mother describes her little four year old 
daughter who is doubly handicapped. Ex- 
cerpts from the letter are given here. 


VONNE was four years old in De- 

} cember and, due to my contracting 

German measles during my early 
pregnancy, she cannot hear and can see 
very little. She has congenital cataracts 
in both eyes but now, after two operations, 
she does have limited vision. Her balance 
is good and she walks very well indoors 
and can see enough to avoid colliding with 
furniture and even small objects on the 
floor. She can also distinguish different 
people with whom she is familiar and rec- 
ognizes the use of many objects. The eye 
specialist feels that he can do no more for 
her, since the cataracts are well cleared, 
and her visual trouble now seems to be a 
nystagmus or some type of nerve disorder 
which cannot be corrected. She has dif_i- 
culty in focusing and glasses have not 
proved satisfactory. 

As far as hearing is concerned, we did 
not realize for some time that she was deaf 
until we noticed that noises did not affect 
her and that she did not learn to talk. The 
ear specialist found it difficult to examine 
her, due to her struggling, but he doubted 
her ability to hear. 

Two pediatricians who examined Yvonne 
briefly thought that she was also mentally 
deficient. To us she seems to be intelligent 
in many ways. The exercises of the John 
Tracy Clinic Correspondence Course re- 
quire more vision than Yvonne possesses, 
although I have used the installment on 
rhythm a great deal. Yvonne loves motion, 
being danced with, or swung, and seems to 
have a great deal of rhythm, especially in 
rocking herself in a chair, or whirling 
round and round by herself. 

I have taught her to feed herself to a cer- 
tain extent. I help her fill the spoon and 
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When the Deaf Child is Blind 


also half-way guide it back to the dish, but 


she does the rest herself. She also feeds 
herself bits of cookies and crackers and 
whenever she is thirsty she takes some one 
to the kitchen sink and smacks her lips 
until she gets a drink. 

Ske can open most doors and recognizes 
some colors, for instance, her little red 
coat. She holds up her arms to have it 
put on, and even gets it off a chair when 
she wants to go somewhere. Once it is on, 
she runs to the door and to the car, ready 
for a ride. 

She also knows different persons and 
realizes that each one will do some definite 
thing for her. She seems to know when 
it is time to eat, for she goes to the table, 
pulls out her chair, and climbs up. Every 
night she goes to her bed and tries to climb 
in after I have put her pajamas on her. 

She plays with balloons and shiny ob- 
jects but otherwise is little interested in 
toys. She makes two definite sounds, mum- 
mum-mum, and di-di-di-di and always en- 
joys blowing. I blow on her fingertips and 
she does the same. 

At times she likes to be cuddled and she 
has a good disposition and laughs a lot— 
such a hearty, infectious laugh — even 
though she displays quite a temper when 
things do not suit her, but no more than 
most children. 

I have not been successful in giving her 
toilet training and I thought perhaps you 
might give me some information on this 
and other subjects which might help me 
in teaching her properly. 

In some ways she seems deficient, but it 
is possible that she is retarded, not defi- 
cient. It is difficult to get her attention 
for more than a few moments at a time. 
She seems to enjoy just lying in the sun- 
shine, waving her hands before her eyes. 
She can see their shadow. 

Any information you can give me in the 
correct training of Yvonne would certainly 
prove beneficial. Thank you for anything 
you may be able to do. hie 
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Advice from an Experienced Teacher 


Miss Hall’s reply gives the practical sug- 
gestions that other mothers of doubly 
handicapped children will appreciate and 
be glad to try. 


Try to think of Yvonne as a normal 
child and follow the patterns of normally 
hearing and seeing children as much as 
possible. 


Yvonne may enjoy paddling in the water 
while taking her bath. Allow her even to 
splash a little if that interests her. For her 
enjoyment, get bright objects that will float 
while she is in her bath. There are many 
other bright, interesting materials for play- 
time, such as building blocks. 

Continue to interest her in feeding, dress- 
ing, and undressing herself. She will not 
be able to tie her shoes yet, but have her 
take off and put on her shoes and socks. 

She is still rather young for doing many 
of these things. Do not worry her with 
them. Take it calmly and slowly and do 
not allow yourself to become discouraged. 
We cannot expect too much of her yet but 
it is best to help her begin forming good 
habits now. It will help her to become in- 
terested in life about her and allow less 
time for the establishing of undesired re- 
actions, such as lying in the sun waving 
her hands. 

With continued guidance I am sure her 
toilet habits will be adjusted. Many chil- 
dren of her age are not yet trained. 

Whenever possible try to interest Yvonne 
in playing with other children. Anything 
that will take her outside of herself is good. 

Play with her, rock her, and sing to her, 
with her hand or hands on your face. 
neck, or chest. Get her interested in the 
vibrations of sound—any sort of sound. 

Talk to her as normally as though she 
could hear. Do not shout, but use a good 
full voice. Be careful not to talk either too 
fast or too slowly. Keep your voice normal, 
with distinct enunciation. If you have good 
clear, rounded speech, normally, you will 
have no trouble having to think about it. 
Be sure not to try to have Yvonne talk. If 
she should do so just because she wants to. 


that would be fine. 
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Lead her to know that you are “Mama” 
and that your husband is “Daddy,” by say- 
ing the appropriate word as you put your 
hand on yourself or on her father. In the 
same way speak her name and put her 
hand on herself. 

Do not allow people to discourage you. 
I am glad that Yvonne shows a temper. No 
doubt she wants to express herself. Con- 
tinue your good work but do not feel that 
you can accomplish all that I have sug- 
gested, even in a year. 

Here at the California School for the 
Blind we take children at approximately 
six years of age. For residents of California 
there is no charge for tuition, room, board, 
or laundry. Parents are required to fur- 
nish transportation, clothing, incidental ex- 
penses, and any extraordinary medical or 
surgical care which cannot be given in our 
own infirmary. Non-residents are required 
to pay the actual per capita cost of educat- 
ing a child in this School. The cost is 
usually assumed by the State in which the 
child has legal residence. 


Other Schools for the Deaf-Blind 


Editor’s Note: Besides the California 
School for the Blind, 3001 Derby St., 
Berkeley, deaf-blind children are accepted 
at the Perkins Institution for the Blind, Wa- 
tertown, Mass.; The New York Institute 
for the Blind, 999 Pelham Parkway, New 
York 67, N. Y.; and St. Mary’s School for 
the Deaf, 2253 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


Course for Teachers of Deaf-Blind 


The first class to train teachers of the 
deaf-blind was held during the summer 
session, 1949, of the Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, Ypsilanti, at the Horace H. 
Rackham School of Special Education. The 
six weeks’ instruction was given by Mrs. 
Leo Gittzus, head of the Deaf-Blind Depart- 
ment at Perkins Institution, to four teach- 
ers. Three deaf-blind children were in resi- 
dence for instruction under observation, 
and Juanita Morgan of Colorado, a Perkins 
pupil, demonstrated what can be accom- 


plished. 
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In the Books and Magazines 


Rehabilitation of the Handicapped: A Sur- 
vey of Means & Methods, edited by Wm. 
H. Soden. The Ronald Press Co., 15 East 
26th Street, N. Y. 10, N. Y. Cloth, 399 
pages. $5.00. 

Into this volume the editor has incor- 
porated the writings of some 45 specialists 
engaged in rehabilitation work. The view- 
point taken “is that the rehabilitation pro- 
cess should begin when the disability oc- 
curs and that it does not end until the dis- 
abled person is utilizing his limited abili- 
ties to the maximum.” 

There is a chapter devoted to virtually 
every physical handicap with the excep- 
tion of deafness. Except for two brief 
paragraphs on deafness and hearing aids, 
there is no mention made of hearing im- 
pairment, an omission of major impor- 
tance to say the least! 

Interest in rehabilitation work has 
mounted in the past two decades and has 
been given even further impetus as the 
result of World War II. There is great 
need for authoritative accounts of recent 
methods and developments in the various 
areas of mental and physical rehabilita- 
tion and for them to be gathered and pre- 
sented under one cover. Thus, as far as it 
goes, this book has value.—S. P. S. 


Hearing Tests and Hearing Instruments, by 
Leland A. Watson and Thomas Tolan, 
M.D. The Williams & Wilkins Co., Balti- 
more. 1949. Cloth, 597 pages. $7.00. 
This book answers a long crying need 

for a technical text for clinicians in the 

field of hearing. Also, it is so arranged that 
workers such as doctors, nurses, school 
health officers, and social and rehabilita- 
tion workers, can easily find material which 
satisfies their particular needs without wad- 

‘ing through endless pages of too general 

or too technical literature. 

The book is divided into six parts, cov- 
ering such areas as: Background of the 
Audiometer, Interpretations of Audio- 
metric Data, Technical and Engineering 
Aspects of the Audiometer, Social Aspects 


of Audiometry, Hearing Aids, and Ad- 
vanced Audiometry. 

It is a scholarly and comprehensive vol- 
ume into which has been incorporated most 
of the ideas, opinions and research that 
have appeared in the literature of the field 
of hearing in recent years. 

The extensive bibliography includes al- 
most every article pertaining to hearing 
tests and instruments published since 1939, 
which data marked the “wider general use 
of the wearable vacuum tube hearing aid.” 
It is extremely unfortunate that in so im- 
portant, detailed and well organized a vol- 
ume the excellent bibliography has been 
so poorly and carelessly alphabetized. In 
addition to the bibliography arranged by 
authors there is one classified according 
to subject matter. 

This book should be an invaluable addi- 
tion to the libraries of audiologists and 
other persons whose work brings them 
into association with the deafened child or 
adult.—S. P. S. 


Surdite et Prosthese Auditive, Kantzer, 
Louise. Libr. Maloine, Paris, 1949, 800, 
154 pp., paper bound. 

An excellent preface by Dr. R. Causse 
fully expresses the reasons for deafness 
being the greatest of all sensory handicaps. 

Dr. Louise Kantzer, the authoress, has 
given what is a rather complete translation 
of many scientific writings on the subject 
of deafness by such Americans as H. Davis 
and his collaborators, Bunch, Berry, Car- 
ter, Hughson, Kranz, 
Morrissett, Shambaugh, Silverman, Watson 
and Knudsen. 

The U. S. Naval Bulletin of March 1946 
is quoted for the Navy program on hear- 
ing and speech rehabilitation, and_ the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion has supplied the data coming from the 
Council on Physical Medicine for standards 
for acceptable hearing aids. 

The authoress is to be congratulated on 
the selection of all that is best and most 


Lederer, Lewy. 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teachers of Lip Reading ADVERTISEMENT 


California 
Los Angeles 
Mrs. LUCELIA M. MOORE 
821% N. Spaulding Ave., Zone 36 
Mrs. FLORENCE A. SHARP 


1492% W. 27th St., Zone 7 
Phone: Parkway 0708 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 


829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARKE BABRITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss Frances H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 1874 


Mrs. Epna K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Zone 6 
Phone: RE 1400, Ext. 407 


Mrs. EpwarpD B. NITCHIE 
2601 16th St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: HObart 7785 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


POTTER 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 332 


Illinois 
Chicago 4 
MIss GERTRUDB TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St 
Phone: Harrison 114 


Maywood 

Mrs. AMELIA B. PERLMUTTER 
1015 So. Sixth Ave. 

Phone: Maywood 7543 


Kansas 
Wichita 7 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss May H, ‘Leavis 
386 Commonwéalth Ave., Zone 15 


) . 
New ENGLAND SéHoor, 
OF Lim R#ADING 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Phone: Kenmore 6-3018 


Massachusetts 


Brockton 


Miss HARRIET M. GIBSON 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Worcester 2 


MIss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 


Y psilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Susip F. VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Miss MARY PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KATHRYN A. (RDMAN 
Mrs. PHOEBB R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
330 East 63rd St. 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 7-2745-J 


Rome 
Miss EmIuy CAMENISCH 
713 North Madison Street 


Syracuse 7 


Syracuse Speech Reading Studio 
Miss ELIzABETH G. DELANY 
223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-389] 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Ohio 


Columbus 


MAkig K. Mason, PH.D. 
Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Ohio State University 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. JOHN E. D. Trask 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Marie L. Stack 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


MIss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
1205 Pendleton Street 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss LOvuIsE HILLYER 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Fort Worth 
MRS. MARJORIE MOORE 
3916 Wayside Ave. 


Houston 6 


Miss ALicw I. PurNAM 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Mrs. LuciLLe P. TuRNSR 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Travis 8302 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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up to date in our literature;. indeed it is a 
better compilation than we ourselves have 
in America. The translations are remark- 
ably clear and exact, which is a difficult 
task when dealing with scientific subjects. 
It is regrettable that this very complete and 
careful work is not available to English 
readers. 
Doucias MAcFaRLAN, M.D. 


Acta Oto-Laryngologica, Supplement 76, 
Transactions of the First International 
Conference on Audiology, September 6-7, 
1948. The Audiology Foundation, 510 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Paper, 50 pages. $1.00. 

At the invitation of the Swedish otolo- 
gist, Dr. Gunnar Holmgren, who is re- 
nowned for his pioneer work in the fenes- 
tration operation, some forty otologists 
and acoustic physicists, representing six- 
teen countries, met in Stockholm on Sep- 
tember 6-7, 1948. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to establish some sort of inter- 
national organization to deal with the prob- 
lems of audiology, which includes ll 
phases of sound, hearing and hardness of 
hearing. 

Papers were presented by various inter- 
national authorities, among them Dr. Nor- 
ton Canfield, Associate Professor of Oto- 
laryngology at Yale University School of 
Medicine and Consultant in Audiology and 
Otolaryngology to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and the U. S. Army, respectively. 
Dr. Canfield discussed the present status 
of Audiology in the United States. 

Some of the other topics discussed at 
the meeting were the need for international 
standardization of audiometry (including 
commercial audiometers, clinical testing 
technique and methods of recording test 
results) and the need for international co- 
operation and teamwork in Audiology be- 
tween doctors and other specialists whose 
work concerns itself with deafness and 
hardness of hearing. 

A suggestion made by Dr. E. P. Fowler, 
Jr., of New York, to drop the word “dumb” 
from the expression “deaf and dumb” met 
with approval. 

Another meeting of the group was desig- 
nated to be held in London July 15-16, 
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1949, during the Fourth International 
Congress of Otolaryngology. It was pro- 
posed that reports be given at that time on 
the existence in the various countries of 
programs for the hard of hearing and 
other phases of the problems relating to 
them.—S. P. S. 


Education of Crippled Children in the 
United States, by Romaine P. Mackie. 
Leaflet No. 80, Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 12 pages, fully illus- 
trated. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. 5. Government Printing 
Office, Washizgton 25, D. C. 10 cents. 
This publication was first presented as a 

paper at the Inter-American Conference on 
the rehabilitation of the Crippled and Dis- 
abled, held in Mexico City, July 1948. Be- 
cause the deaf or hard of hearing child is, 
in a sense, a crippled child, and because 
many spastic children are also defective 
in hearing, readers of the Vota REVIEW 
will find much of interest in this booklet. 


Conserving Our Children’s Hearing, Parts I 
and II, by Irving I. Schachtel, published 
under the auspices of Sonotone Corpora- 
tion, Elmsford, N. Y. , 

Part I is a 54 page booklet published 
in 1948. Part II, containing 68 pages, was 
published in the fall of 1949. Both are 
copiously illustrated and Part II contains 
tables showing what each State in the coun- 
try is doing—or failing to do—in the field 
of hearing conservation. Table I shows 
the attitude of the State toward hearing 
tests in the schools, whether these are com- 
pulsory, permissive, or non-existent. Other 
tables reveal the screening methods em- 
ployed, by whom tests are conducted, who 
furnishes the equipment, and, most impor- 
tant of all, what type of follow-up work is 
carried on, including medical treatment, 
lipreading instruction, or the use of hear- 
ing aids. 

The two booklets together cover the 
field of conservation very thoroughly, from 
the statement of the hearing problem as it 
exists today, through all the varying steps 
leading to educational rehabilitation. One 
page deals with preventive measures and 
their place in the school program. Be- 

(Continued on page 626) 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL For THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 
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High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 


Surroundings. 
NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lip reading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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Our Miscellany 


Catherine Ford Honored 


Miss Catherine Ford, Supervisor of Pro- 
fessional Trainirfg at the Ontario School 
for the Deaf, Belleville, was made an hon- 
orary member of the Federation of Wom- 
en Teachers’ Associations of Ontario at the 
Federation’s annual meeting on August 24, 
1949. This is the highest award that can 
be given to a woman teacher in the prov- 
ince, and is conferred only upon those who 
are most outstanding. Miss Ford, who has 
been teaching for 47 years and has been a 
teacher of the deaf for 41 of those years, 
began her work at the Belleville School for 
the Deaf in 1908. In 1912, she was ap- 
pointed Supervising Teacher and given 
time to visit other schools for the deaf. 
She took the full normal course in 1918 at 
the Clarke School in Northampton. In 
1935, she was Instructress in Reading at 
the Volta Speech Association’s Summer 
Course at Toronto University. Those who 
attended the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion in Detroit in 1948 will remember Miss 
Ford as a speaker on “Language Problems 
in Ontario.” 





Gifts to the Volta Bureau 


Although appeals for contributions to 
help the work of the Volta Bureau are sel- 
dom made oftener than once a year, gifts 
that come in “between times” are exceed- 
ingly welcome. This is a special word of 
thanks to the following friends: Mrs. M. 
Batson, Jr., Mrs. Leiwa Fitchtenbaum, Miss 
Sadie I. Owens. and Miss Mary K. Van 
Wyk. 





New Pre-school for the Deaf and the 
Hard of Hearing 


The Lake County Chapter, Indiana So- 
ciety for Crippled Children established last 
August 15th a public day school for pre- 
school deaf and hard of hearing children 
in Lake County. The enrollment is limited 
to eight children with the tuition set at 
$200 per year for each child, but this 


amount may be modified in accordance 
with the parent’s ability to pay. 

Parents and children attend and actively 
participate in the classes four mornings a 
week from 9:00 to 11:30. The parents are 
also required to attend a Parent Attitude 
Class one evening a week. The program is 
developed to provide a wholesome growth 
of the whole child with special attention 
being given to emotional adjustment. Medi- 
cal examinations are required of all chil- 
dren before they are enrolled. 





Mrs. Tracy a Pennsylvania 
‘**Ambassador” 


Mrs. Spencer Tracy, whose work for the 
John Tracy Clinic has become well known 
in many countries, was honored recently 
by the State of Pennsylvania, of which she 
is a former resident. During the celebra- 
tion of Pennsylvania Week at New Castle. 
she was designated as one of the State’s 
newspaper reports 
commented widely on her inspiring “mis- 
sionary work for the deaf. 


“‘ambassadors.” and 


New School in Portland, Oregon 

A new school for deaf children has been 
organized in Portland, Oregon, and _ will 
be known as the Maxon School. Miss Au- 
drey Hicks, a valued member of the staff 
of Central Institute for the Deaf in St. 
Louis, has resigned her position to accept 
the principalship. 





Journal for the Hard of Hearing 


In addition to the list of periodicals for 
the hard of hearing mentioned in her arti- 
cle in the VoLTa Review for August 1949, 
Miss Madeleine de Soyres wishes to report 
one that was unfortunately omitted. It is 
the New Zealand Journal, edited by Mrs. 
Hilda Walker, 3 Hill St., Waipukurau. 
Hawke’s Bay, N. Z. Its cost is sixpence a 
copy, or five shillings and sixpence a year. 
Reports from the 13 branches of the New 
Zealand League are featured, and there are 
articles of general interest. 
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ANNOUNCING A Vauly Vlew Plearieg Clidl 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





6% OUNCES 


@ 


IS THE WORD 


THE NEW ZENITH “MINIATURE” HEARING 
AID (6% OUNCES) $75. 
NEEDS NO “FITTING.” READY TO WEAR. 


SMALL « light POWERFUL « clear 
ECONOMICAL 


Millions of dollars in research and 33 years of 
leadership in radionics have made the name 
Zenith famous the world over. This trade 
mark is a true quality mark—in hearing aids 
—Radio, FM and Television. 


TRY IT AT HOME— 
WITH PRIVILEGE OF RETURN 


The Zenith “Miniature” Hearing Aid is 
sold with a clear understanding—you 
buy with the privilege of return. 

Why waste time reading about it— 
when you can be frying it—with ten days 
to find out for yourself. 

You can purchase—or inquire—in one 
of two ways. Either from an Author- 
ized Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer in 
your locality—or by addressing the fac- 
tory direct. 


ZENITH 


HEARING AID DIVISION + DEPT. 1251 


i 

MAIL THIS COUPON FOR INFORMATION % : 

For-Names of Authorized Zenith Hear- 

ing Aid Dealers Consult Your Classi- 
fied Telephone Directory. 


(or write factory for complete dealer list) 


poo ee ee 


RADIO 





g Aid 


COMPLETE AT 


“PRICELESS 
POSSESSIONS" 






—if— . 

ven any hearin 

Z _°Utperforms 
€nith in efficiency 


THE ROYALTY oF HEARING 


mon tomy —your COMPARE 
os ney back (under ONLY WITH 

‘7 10 day return HIGH PRICED 
Privilege), HEARING 


AIDS 

















CORPORATION 


* 5801 DICKENS AVE. + CHICAGO 39, 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 1251 
5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois. 

Please send me free, details and complete descriptive literature 
(including time payment plan) on the new $75 Zenith “Miniature.” 
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Vacolite is 

the only hear- 
ing instrument 
that has the 
“Monitor Tube” 


—a 4th tube that brings improved 
hearing assistance with 


e greater intelligibility and clarity 
e less distortion and fatigue 


e automatic protection against un- 
comfortably loud noises. 


Your investigation is - invited. 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3003 N. HENDERSON 
DALLAS 6, TEXAS 


Dept. VR 
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Consultants for the Children’s Bureau 

Dr. William G. Hardy, Director of the 
Hearing and Speech Center at Johns Hop- 
kins School of Medicine in Baltimore, has 
been appointed to the Division of Health 
Services of the Children’s Bureau as a 
part time consultant on speech and hear- 
ing problems in children. Dr. Hardy is 
one of five authorities, in highly special- 
ized fields of maternal and child health, 
recently selected by Katherine F. Lenroot, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 





Reports Received 

Appreciation is expressed for the follow- 
ing reports received for the Volta Bureau 
Library: 

The Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf, for the year 1947-1948 

The School for the deaf at Calcutta, In- 
dia, for 1948 (the fifty-sixth annual report) 

The Manilla School for the Deaf at 
Stockholm and the School at Vaxj6, Swe- 
den, both for the school year 1948-1949 

The Royal Institute for the Deaf at 
Woluwe, Brussels, Belgium, for 1948-1949 

B.C.M.S. “Mary Chapman” Training 
College and School for the Deaf, Rangoon, 
Burma, for 1948-1949 

The Jubilee Number of Onze Vriend, 
from the School for the Deaf at Ghent. 
Belgium, commemorating twenty-five years 
of servic@and education. 





The Alabama Banner 

The Alabama School for the Negro Deaf 
at Talladega has issued a brand new school 
paper, The Alabama Banner. It is a 
twelve-page, neatly hectographed bulletin, 
made up principally of articles contributed 
by the pupils. As the Principal, Mr. Arch- 
er P. Bardes, explains, “some of the arti- 
cles have been grammatically tailored by 
members of the faculty, but the ideas pre- 
sented are pupil organized.” It is hoped 
that the pride engendered by this new 
school venture will spur the pupils to a 
greater interest in language and a broad- 
ened vocabulary. 

Congratulations to the faculty and the 
pupils! 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 









HEALTH 
A 12 AND 
MONTH . | EDUCATION 
SCHOOL . Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 


SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


David Woodall, of Louisville, Kentucky, came to us 
at three. He is in his second year in school and is 
doing well. David liked to have his own way as the 
twinkle in his eye will tell you. He has made a fine 
adjustment to school life. His voice quality is excel- 
lent. 





(Parents’ address given on request.) 


David Woodall 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from pre-school age, little “Deaf Quality" 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All 
avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











PROCEEDINGS 
of the 
1948 National Conference 


Include Important Papers: 
The Future of Voluntary Agencies 
Bell Greve, Cleveland 
Advances in Treatment of Deafness 
Dean M. Lierle, M.D., Iowa City 
Hearing Handicapped Children 
Obligations of Parents and Schools 
Hearing Conservation Programs 


Send for Your Copy Now—$2.00 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th St., N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.50 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.75. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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Back Numbers Needed 


The Volta Bureau is greatly in need of a 
number of back issues of the Votta ReE- 
view. All on the following list are in. de- 
mand, especially those from 1908 through 
1918. Contributions from anyone who has 
kept old copies will be deeply appreciated. 
These numbers are scarcest: 

1899—October 

1902—December 

1904—June 

1905—February, December 

1908—April, June, October 

1910—April, May, November 

1911—Entire year 

1913—January, February, May. 
August, October 

1916—July 

1918—February, August 

1930—Entire year 

1933—May,. July, September. 
November, December 

1940—January, November 

1941—January, June 

1942—October 

1943—November 

1944—March 

1945—December 

1946—January, November 

1947—January, October 

1948—November 

1949—January, May, June 

*You’re Looking Better Every Day” 

Once I was ill when eight years old. 

Each day some visitor would hold 

His hand upon my heated brow; 


And then mendaciously would say: 
“I think you look much better now.” 


When chills and fever did their worst 
In later years, I was accursed 

With being told, in manner gay, 
The same ironic, silly stuff: 

“You're looking better every day.” 


When I am broken down in health, 
And memories are my only wealth, 
I’ll see some friend, and she will dwell 
On how I look, will fairly shout: 
“I’ve never seen you look so well.” 


If I’ve improved through all my life, 
Despite much illness, toil and strife, 

My looks should better be unsung. 

If I have gained through all these years, 
Think how I looked when I was young!!! 


—Harris TAYtor. 
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HARD-OF-HEARING 
| REVOLUTIONARY NEW ACCESSORY 






MAKES IT POSSIBLE TO WEAR AN 
ACOUSTICON LIKE A WRIST WATCH 


Near it on your wrist like a watch! Now — This new Acousticon “Wrist-Ear” gives 
you increased volume and provides flexi- 
bility in hearing that has never before 
been possible, because you wear it on your 


@ You can have directional hearing . . . 


® Maximum clarity and ease in your phone 
conversations ... 


wrist! 
@ Great reduction in frictional clothing noise... Come in — at the earliest moment you 
@ You can carry on confidential can — for a free try-out. You'll be amazed 
conversations... and delighted. 
@ Hear without strain in church, theaters, or Or if you can’t come in, send coupon 
auditoriums .. . now for complete infoimation. 





I ACOUSTICON 580 - 5TH AVE., DEPT. V 7 
| NEW YORK !9., N. Y. 
[] Please send me complete information 
| about the new “Wrist-Ear”. ! 
| [] Without obligation, I would like a ! 
e | home try-out of “Wrist-Ear’. The best | 
COWS Yb | time to see me is: | 
(ined (day ott % 
| Name-_ = SS yo \ 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19,N.Y. | Adarens <8 x 
| City : 2 ; State } 
J. | 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinvis) 
30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 
55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 
924 U. B. Building 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26 (Michigan) 
535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 
318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 
574 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 
Room 3, Ward Bldg., 1025 Church St. 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI 33 (Florida) 
2935 S. Bayshore Drive, Coconut Grove 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 
2019 Spruce Street 
.PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & Wood St. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 
414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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In the Books and Magazines 
(Continued from page 618) 


cause the material was prepared for educa- 
tors, health authorities, parent-teacher 
groups, and other civic and social organi- 
zations, information about rubella (Ger- 
man measles) in pregnant mothers as a 
cause of deafness and other disabilities 
could well have been included. The au- 
thor refers readers to the Volta Bureau and 
the American Hearing Society for “a 
wealth of material,” besides giving helpful 
bibliographies for further study.—L. S. 


Educational Courier, Official Publication of 
the Ontario Public School Men Teachers’ 
Federation and the Federation of Women 
Teachers’ Associations of Ontario, Volume 
20, Number 1, October, 1949, Oshawa, 
Ontario, Canada. 25 cents. 

This magazine, an unusually attractive 
example of state publications for teachers, 
is of special interest to readers of the 
VoL_ta Review because of its account 
(page 26) of the honor awarded to Miss 
Catherine Ford, Supervisor of Professional 
Training at the Ontario School for the 
Deaf, Belleville. Miss Ford was one of a 
small group of teachers presented with 
citations and honorary life memberships at 
the annual meeting of the Federation of 
Women Teachers’ Associations of Ontario 
in August, 1949, 


Learning to Speak Correctly, Washington 
State Health Department, Smith Tower, 
Seattle 4, Washington. 12 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. Free on request. 

This is a practical bulletin “to serve as 

a guide for helping children whose poor 

hearing has interfered with normal speech 

development.” It is addressed to parents 
and teachers and points out methods of 
correcting certain speech defects in all 


children. 


Beginning Lip Reading by May Hadnutt 
Leavis. A series of lessons and exercises 
“all worked out,”’ for teachers of the first 
three grades of public schools. 55 pages, 
mimeographed, paper. $1:50. Obtainable 
from the Volta Bureau. 


This little book, says the author, who is 
also the publisher, is an attempt to begin 
to meet the need expressed by teachers who 
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YES! Hollywood 


Wants You To Hear — 


The famous stars and producers of 
Hollywood are keenly interested 
in what science is doing for the 
deafened. They know that persons 
with limited hearing are often need- 
lessly deprived of the enjoyment 
and benefits of movie and radio 
productions, as well as many other 
pleasures of life. 


For Example BOB HOPE 


distinguished star of moving pic- 
tures and radio, says, “It is gratify- 
ing to know that with PARAVOX 
Hearing Aids, the hard of hearing 
everywhere, may now enjoy my 
radio and moving picture shows.” 


CF 





The New PARAVOX VERI-smail “Hollywood” 
Hearing Aid, a time tested and proven instru- 
ment, makes its debut in a glamorous new make- 
up as scintillating as Hollywood itself! It’s 
lighter ... smaller... and a brilliant performer. 
Important, too, is the penny-wise economy of 
the new Paravox. Low battery consumption 
saves Paravox users many dollars on year ’round 
operating expense. Precision built. When you 
choose a Paravox, you choose wisely, there is no 
finer hearing aid made anywhere, at any price! 
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Ftere 1 Is — 
The New PARAVOX VERI-small 


IF 


HEARING AID 


Because of its extremely light weight and 
small size, it is now possible for women to 
wear this Paravox Hearing Aid in a “hair- 
do’. So completely concealed that not 
even the closest observer may see it. No 
cord or ear button is visible. An interest- 
ing folder that fully describes this amazing 
secret, will be sent free, in a plaih envelope, 
to those who will write for it. 


PARAVOX, INC. 2056 &. rourtH st., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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AD-HEAR 
INSTEAD OF HEADBANDS 


If you are wearing a headband, you are 
uncomfortable, and such discomfort is un- 


necessary. Ad-Hear positively holds the 
oscillator securely and comfortably in place 
indefinitely, without headband or other pres- 
sure. Ask your Hearing Aid Consultant, or 
write us. Order trial bottle 4 months supply 
$3.00 postpaid. Money-back guarantee. No 
risk. 


AD-HEAR DISTRIBUTORS 
1814 W. 8th St., Dep. V, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 














Subscribe to 


The Silent Worker 


A monthly magazine by and about the deaf. 
Official publication of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf. 
Of interest to all the deaf, teachers of the 
deaf, and parents of deaf children. 


Subscription Prices: 
$3.50 per year in the United States 
$4.50 per year in foreign countries 


THE SILENT WORKER 
982 Cragmont Avenue 
Berkeley 8, California 








Basic Course of 30 Lip Reading Lessons 
30 Stories and 30 Exercises on 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY 


$4.00 plus 25c postage ORDER NOW 


The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 
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say “We need plans for all grades, all 
worked out ready for us to use.” It is 
based on the Muller-Walle method of teach- 
ing, and contains drills, sentences, stories, 
and other materials. 

Conversational Efficiency, by Martha E. 

Bruhn. Published by Miss May H. Leavis. 

A set of one hundred exercises “offering 

a new approach to skill in reading the 

lips and participating in a general con- 

versation.”” Mimeographed, paper. $1.50. 

Obtainable from the Volta Bureau. 

First published in 1936, this pocket-size 
manual contains many conversational exer- 
cises full of interest and providing oppor- 
tunities for enjoying the practice of lip- 
reading. 


Blessing in Disguise 
(Continued from page 605 


regained consciousness and said, “Bill is 
on that train.” Of course he was, and 
Mary got well and they lived happily ever 
after. 

This story was a result of my longing for 
my dead father. I wrote this to show how 
you can weave your daydreams into a 
story. When I write a story I live right in 
it. Many times tears roll down my cheeks 
while I type, or others ask what’s so funny 
when I take time off to chuckle. 

From a small news item I created a char- 
acter, “Shorty Whimplehead.” Watch for 
the story, “Meet Shorty Whimplehead.” I 
don’t know where it will appear, because 
an agency sold this story for me. Shorty is 
a shoe salesman, who hopes to do some- 
thing ‘hero-like’ so that the Chief will for- 
get that he is five feet in his built-up shoes 
and let him get to be a cop. It is a dialect 
story. 

Now that you are all set to write you 
want to know where to send your story or 
article. I usually subscribe to a writers’ 
magazine, and they have a list of markets, 
telling what each editor wants, the length 
of the story or article, and what they pay. 
If you can’t afford the magazine then go 
to your library; they usually carry several 
writers magazines. The one I like best is 
“Writer's Market & Methods.” It costs 


$2.00 per year, and it carries the longest 
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WARREN QUALITY 


WINS again and again 


AUDITORY TRAINING UNITS and 
SCHOOL GROUP EQUIPMENT 





For Adult Rehabilitation 


Where impossible to fit at first 
with a wearable hearing-aid, and 
yet where there is residual hear- 
ing, but there is loss of sound 
memory, the use of the training 
unit will: 

Reacquaint with sound. 

Stimulate auditory receptivity. 

Rebuild discrimination for both 
environmental and _ speech 
sounds. 

Rehabilitate speech patterns by 
acquainting with phonetic 
elements, etc. 

Teach an enjoyment of sound 
again. 

Prepare for a wearable aid. 

Aid in speech-reading instruc- 
tion. 

Allow appreciation of music 
and radio, not possible 
otherwise. 


Write us about your group equipment 
Specialists demanded this Audi- 
tory Training Unit . . . we designed 


needs. 


and perfected it. 


Child of Pre-School Age 


Unit is adapted for use in the 
home. Training can be begun at 
one or two years of age. Educa- 
tors advise that there is often 
some hearing in these cases, al- 
though it may be too limited to 
be reached without benefit of 
amplification. It is here that the 
Warren Model T-1 Unit can 
reach most cases of hidden hear- 
ing where all established means 
have failed. This is made pos- 
sible by absence of distortion at 
high intensities. The Unit is par- 
ticularly adaptable to special tech- 
niques as required by individual 


cases. 





The School Child 


The same approach can be con- 
tinued (or begun. if that is the 
case) and can be suited to edu- 
cative needs all through the cur- 
ricula. Speech circuit can be com- 
bined with phonograph, allowing 
the teacher to give instructions 
during the playing of records. 
The unit can be adapted to group 
amplification equipment with in- 
dividually controlled receivers for 
each child. Specia! emphasis can 
be placed on: 

a. Speech training and devel- 
opment (perception of 
sound ) 

b. Concentration upon and 
discrimination of speech 
over selected background 
noise. 


arren, Inc. 
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TONEMASTER 
MINUET 


The Hearing Aid that Speaks for 
Itself. 


Powerful, natural tone for restful 
hearing. 


Remarkably small size. Only 
2 5/16 x 2 13/16 x 7/8 inches. 


Beautifully constructed and 


finished. 


TONEMASTERS, INC. 


400 S. WASHINGTON ST. 
PEORIA, ILL. 























what about 


TELEPHONE 


AMPLIFIERS? 


We can now meet cur- 
rent demands. So, if 
you need a Telephone 
Amplifier*, ask for a 
demonstration at your 
local Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 





*For persons with impaired hearing who want 
louder telephone reception. Fits any telephone. 


Has volume control and cutoff switch. There is || 


a small monthly charge. 
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list of markets and contains many helpful 
hints to new writers. 

If you have no typewriter and can’t af- 
ford to have your story typed, then write it 
in longhand. Remember the book, “Gone 
With the Wind?” The author, Margaret 
Mitchell, wrote the complete novel in long- 
hand. If she could do it, so can you. | 
did all my work in longhand until I got a 
typewriter. Even now, after ten years of 
typing, I still use only two fingers and have 
to watch the keys. 

Maybe some day I will write a best seller, 
but right now I am satisfied with my short 
stories and articles. 

Whenever | get the blues and wish that 
I weren’t handicapped I pull out the type- 
writer and pound out a story on the ‘sunny 
side’ of life. This is the best method to 
chase the blues away. It does not com- 
pensate for my limited normal activity but 
it does bring results in the form of nice 
checks. 

At times I am thankful for my handi- 
cap; otherwise I probably would never 
have started on this interesting and profit- 


able hobby. 


The Parents Talk It Over 


(Continued from page 613) 





our baby was deaf, went to London to 
make inquiries at the headquarters of the 
National Institute for the Deaf. She was 
told there that all she needed to do was 
to tell her niece to write to the Volta Bu- 
reau, and that she would receive the fullest 
possible information and help. And that 
was how it turned out. The Volta Bureau 
was the first gleam of hope we had. 


Mrs. D. H. L., California 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


(Continued from page 610) 


try fair crowd, as a matter of fact, about a 
third being Britishers of the country type. 
with a few retired army people; about a 
third Danes, well fed and jolly, chattering 
away in their queer-sounding language; 
and a third Poles, who lend the artistic 
temperament. The first will disembark at 
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peore wo musr HEAR 


INSIST ON EVEREADY BATTERIES! 








“1 LISTEN TO PROBLEMS,”’ 








says Mr. Axel Lober, President of g trade 
Credit Association. “Missing words might 
mean’ wrong conclusions. I can’t risk 
using batteries that run down quickly. I 
know I can count on ‘Eveready’ batteries.” 








“ALL OF 16 HOURS A DAY,” 








says Mr. Everett Smith, research man for 
famous publications, “that’s the load I put 
on hearing-aid batteries! But I’ve had 
over 102 hours’ service with this marvel- 
ous, new ‘Eveready’ ‘A’ battery No. 1005E.” 


MEW ‘EVEREADY’ 


HEARING-AID ‘A’ BATTERY; 


Use your aid more than 12 hours a day? 
This battery will give you triple service! 


FOR SINGLE-UNIT HEARING AIDS! The new phenomenal service! This battery uses 
“Eveready” “A” battery No. 1005E a radically new, electro-chemical prin- 
lasts three times as long as other ‘A’ ciple to maintain long life and virtu- 
batteries of equal size! Heavy-duty ally constant voltage. See it at your 
users (12 to 16 hours a day) report hearing-aid dealer’s now! 


No. 1005E— Dimensions 1 31/32" x 11/8" x 9/16 —> 


The registered trade-mark ‘‘Eveready”’ 
distinguishes products of 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
80 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TRADE-MARK 








seco Mer 









No JOOSE 











Unit of Union Carbide uc] and Carbon Corporation 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES 
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SINGING HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND 


CAMP PETER PAN 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 
Phone Ronk. 8696 


A Hearing School and Camp for Deaf 
and partially Deaf Children. Chil- 
dren who become deaf during their 
attendance at a Hearing School may 
enroll any time during the school 
year and complete their education 
with Lip-Reading and Hearing Aids 


Registration now open for 1950 — 
School and Camp in Nursery Dept. 


Riding, Dancing, and all Sports of 
the Seasons. After-school activities 
with hearing groups throughout the 
elementary grades. 


Monday to Friday Fee $650 incl. 


Bus service to and from New York 
to school. 


No child with a knowledge of the sign 
language or finger spelling admitted to 
Camp or School. 
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Southampton, the second at Copenhagen, 
the Poles at Gdynia. Today the waters are 
a deeper shade, with a fair sprinkling of 
white caps, and while the ship still sails 
smoothly one feels a change of atmosphere, 
heading up toward the north and the ap- 
proach of the northerly fall, which we Cali- 
fornians have not experienced for a long 
time. 

The “Batory” is a curious little ship, 
neither small nor large, really; spic and 
span, with a charmingly human crew, who 
are first and last Poles, come what may. At 
the head of the stairs leading up from the 
salon is a more than life-sized, full length 
painting of Stefan Batory, “Krol Polshi,” 
gowned in a long red robe, with golden 
sleeves coming through fur bound arm- 
holes, and a stiff black fur cap. In the writ- 
ing room, one wall is occupied by a great 
painting of this same “Krol Batory” seated 
at the entrance ta his tent, receiving the 
vanquished Russian Czar, who is on his 
knees, presenting his crown, surrounded by 
his abject warriors, like great bears in their 
armor and furs. 

The decorations on the walls of this ship 
make one want to see more of Polish art. 
They are modern, yet with all the personal 
appeal of peasant art, a satisfying combi- 
nation of the sophisticated and the primi- 
tive, and there is temperament, so placid in 
the Swedes, so active in the Poles. We are 
happy to have experienced this small intro- 
duction to a people and culture we had not 
met in our accustomed routine. 

! will write you again when we land in 
Vorway. It will be wonderful to have our 
own car to get about in. From California 
we took the train to Milwaukee, where we 
bought this marvelous little °47 Packard, 
two door sedan. We are not permitted to 
bring a new car into Sweden, and this one 
belonged to a doctor who had taken fine 
care of it, so it is like new, and it flies like 
a bird. 

NANCY TROEDSSEN. 


This account of the Batory interested me 
intensely, first because the ship had been 
so much in the public news in connection 
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Like thousands of deaf people 
you may realize your fondest 
dreams by reading this valuable 
little book. For it reveals how 
to hear clearly again WITH- 
OUT A BUTTON IN THE 
EAR—without dangling battery 
wires or clumsy battery packs. 





Good-Bye Old 
E: s 9 
Hearing Aid 
New way to hear...A 
, “Miracle of Modern Electronics” 


able book now. No cost, no 
obligation. Learn what amaz- 
ing things modern electronics 
is doing for people like you 
today. Mail coupon now. 
You'll be everlastingly glad 
that you did. 


Mail NOW! For.Free Book 


I Beltone Hearing Aid Co. ! 
f 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, III. j 
§ Please send me, without cost or Obligation, I 

your FREE book on OVERCOMIN EAF- 
a { NESS thru Modern Electgantc\ fe) 

: O) NaI cs wresecsage * "SA 

HEARING A Rv 

os f Address.. BAY Pee rd sta Sea aneewictaa l 
Beltene Hearing Ald Ceo. Oe eee sv cakecacesceans MMOS 225 035 i 


1450 W. {9th St., Chicago 8, III. 


hl cia cae el cei eed es oes ed a Ss 
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BURGESS 


Flat-Cel/ 


BATTERIES 


5 Outstanding 
Features of the 
New Burgess 
Flat Cell Are 


Important to You 


Longer Battery Life! The 
power-producing ores are scientifi- 
cally made by an exclusive process 
right at the Burgess factory to give 
best hearing aid service. 


Static-Free Power ! Solid metal 
instead of mere pressure contacts 
banishes fuzzy, distorted reception. 


Longer Shelf Life! This new 
battery stays fresh extra months 
longer, because its power-making 
elements are sealed in a double 
moisture proof barrier. Chrome- 
protection reduces internal cell ac- 
tion when the hearing aid is turned 
off. 


Tested for Dependability ! 
Every Burgess Flat Cell Hearing 
Aid Battery is tested cell by cell 
to be certain of dependable, noise- 
free service for the full long life 
of the battery! 


Pliofilm Insuiation! This new 
tough plastic will withstand hun- 
dreds of volts, yet is so thin it al- 
lows the use of more active ingre- 
dients within each cell. You get 
more hours of service, because 
you actually get more battery! 


Burgess Hearing Aid Batteries are sold 
by all leading hearing aid dealers. 


BURGESS 


hearing aid batteries 
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with Gerhart Eisler’s escape from America; 
and the description of the Russian Czar 
paying tribute to “Krol Batory” should 
impress anyone who knows little of the 
history of Russia. 

I am writing this on Balboa Island, with 
my back set squarely to shining Balboa 
Bay and a shining blue sky. I had to turn 
my back to them in order to get anything 
written; but now I am going to shut up 
my typewriter and walk out on the pier 
where Eleanor Taussig and Marguerite 
Stoner are fishing. Yesterday, between 
them, they caught a starfish. 

In the warm sun, it is hard to realize that 
this is a Christmas message I am supposed 
to be writing; but it will be read some time 
during Christmas preparations, so here is 
wishing everybody a Merry Christmas and 
the happiest possible 1950. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.ty MATHER. 





Clinic and Nursery School 


(Continued from page 607 


Mexico’s 


teaching of speech include preparatory ex- 
ercises (respiration, lips, tongue), tactile 
perception, visual imitation, and constant 
practice, using didactic and objective ma- 
terial, toys, pictures, show-cards, slot-charts 
and, of course, all other ordinary school 
materials. 

The school-week is from Monday to Fri- 
day, and an individual notebook is made 
for each child so that Saturdays, Sundays 
and during vacation periods they have 
some practice at home under the guidance 
of parents, relatives or tutors. 

There is an average daily attendance of 
forty-five children, and the more advanced 
have already a vocabulary of a hundred 
words spoken, lipread, read, and written, 
in a functional manner; that is, the chil- 
dren have learned some common and prep- 
er nouns, articles, pronouns, adjectives, 
verbs, phrases and sentences of practical 
use. 

At the closing demonstration of the 
school year last November, a program was 
arranged and the demonstration included 
the preparatory and subsequent stages of 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 





POOL serra sy ppsestonn 


Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 
LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 








For further information address 


























DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 


By Marietta Rector VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles, A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of 
the language. 


Two Books in One $6.00 Postpaid 


Discount, 5 to 9 copies, 20% 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3% 
Send orders and inquiries to 
M. VINSON 
533 N.W. 30th St., Oklahoma City 3, Okla. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 
Lip Reading Instruction Normal Course 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 








A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321144 N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 


Auditory Training Lip Reading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
REpublic 1400—Ext. 407 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 


Lip Reading Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 
Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 


LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








Phone, Harrison 114 





e SPEECH e AUDITORY TRAINING 
e HEARING AID CONSULTATION 


for Hard of Hearing and Deaf Children 
Ages 2% to 6 


MARJORIE MOORE, Private Teacher 
3916 WAYSIDE AVE. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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this type of teaching. There was an actual 
demonstration of a simple meal; some pu- 
pils asked for soup, bread, salt, napkin, 
water, dessert, etc., at the table, while 
others served in turn. This demonstration 
was a complete success and was attended 
by official executives, members of the 
American and English Embassies, parents, 
teachers, and friends. 

The pupils enrolled come from the Fed- 
eral District and some from other parts of 
the country, who have been able to find 
someone to take care of them while attend- 
ing school. There is also a small boy who 
came over from Guatemala for attention. 

Originally, the children were all deaf, 
but now a group of speech-defectives have 
been created and the clinic expects to help 
hard of hearing children too in the future. 

A Society of Parents and Teachers has 
been organized, whose aim is to obtain 
more publicity and comprehension of the 
problems, necessities and capacities of their 
children, in order to cooperate efficiently 
with the activities of the institution. 

A cycle of conferences on the principles 
and techniques of teaching the deaf is be- 
ing planned by Professor Lopez de la Rosa, 
to instruct parents, tutors, and others in- 
terested, in the better orientation and stim- 
ulation of the children. 

The immediate objective of the institu- 
tion is to create an opportunity for children 
handicapped by deafness, to further their 
education in a Primary Oral School (to be 
created when convenient), and in more 
advanced studies if possible. 

* * * 

As this paper is being completed, the 
Clinic has been moved to a building just off 
Mexico’s beautiful and legendary boulevard 
(Paseo de la Reforma), and is located at 
Calle del Rhin 74, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 
Its name has also been changed to National 
Institute of Audio-Oral Prevention and Re- 
habilitation (Instituto Nacional de Preven- 
cion y Rehabilitacion Auditivo-Oral), on 
account of the successful demonstrations 
given by the children of the institution at 
the Presidential Objective Exhibition held 
at the National Stadium of Mexico City. 

Also, Professor Lépez de la Rosa has 
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Better hearing means happier living 


Those who use a modern hearing aid 
know how it can add to the pleasures 
of life that depend upon good hearing. 

To bring better hearing to thousands 
has always been the first consideration 
of Western Electric Hearing Aids. De- 
signed by Bell Telephone Laboratories 
and manufactured by Western Electric, 
these fine instruments give high fidelity 
and lasting, economical performance. 
They are lightweight, convenient and 


comfortable to wear. 


A national dealer organization makes 
it easy for you to obtain your Western 
Electric Hearing Aid. In addition, these 
experienced dealers offer you prompt 
and reliable service to keep your hear- 
ing aid in top condition. 

You'll find your nearest dealer in 
Western Electric Hearing Aids listed in 
the Classified Telephone Directory. 
He'll be glad to give you a free demon- 
stration of what these fine instruments 


can do for you. 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


THE ONLY HEARING AIDS DESIGNED BY BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lip reading $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
hook represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. $3.75 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, II, and IIl, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus postage. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
|__P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash.) 














a minute 
t 
hear better! 


See Gem's atgazing new 
Minute Model V- 
534 ounce, power hearing aid. 
Call or write for that\free 
demonstration today. 


GEM 
EAR PHONE CO. 
Inc. 
50 West 29th Street 
New York I, N. Y. 
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gone to England for further study in the 
audio-oral field of rehabilitation, under the 
sponsorship of the British Council, a 
United Kingdom organization of cultural 
Exchange. 





A Method of Appraising Speech 


(Continued from page 601) 


Four PBF Lists of 50 Words Each 


Presented in Alphabetical Order 
PBF-1 PBF.2 
are 26 not arm 26 need 
bad 27 pan awe 27 niece 
bar 28 pants bean 28 night 
bead 29 pest bill 29 nut 
bite 30 pile boot 30 our 
box 31 plans bought 31 pump 
crash 32 price bounce 32 quart 
crush 33 prove bud 33 rap 
dish 34 rag charge 34 rib 
drive 35 range cloud 35 set 
end 36 rat course 36 shake 
2 eyes 37 ride did 37 shoe 
farm 38 rise else 38 smash 
ford 39 rub five 39 start 
5 fork 40 slip flood 40 tan 
6 frog 41 smile fuse 41 tank 
7 gift 12 soap glass 42 that 
guess 43 such grease 43 them 
heat 14 then hit 44 throb 
hid 45 there hop 45 tip 
hose 16 this howl 46 tongue 
2 hurt 47 toe job 47 trash 
is 18 tone log 48 vest 
net 19 trade loose 49 ways 
no 50 wheat mad 50 wish 
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PBFA 

aim 26 mend 
badge 27 move 
beast 28 new 
bee 29 oils 
bike 30 on 
blonde 31 owl 
bus 32 pack 
bush 33 pinch 
cart 34 pipe 
cod 35 race 
creak 36 raise 
curse 37 rip 
earn 38 roe 
fan 39 skid 
fed 40 slap 
float 41 sour 
food 42 stars 


PBF-3 

air 26 may 
barge 27 neck 
cake 28 nest 
check 29 noise 
class 30 oak 
clown 31 past 
deck 32 path 
dig 33 please 
dim 34 praise 
dog 35 purse 
drop 36 sad 
eight 37 shout 
fame 38 sled 
far 39 size 
flash 10 stood 
fog 4] take 
fresh 42 tenth 
guard 43 thick frown 48 stitch 
horse 14 town gas 44 stuck 
jam 45 trip hog 45 tent 
late 46 vow hook 46 test 
2 laugh 47 wedge hot 47 thin 
3 law 48 whirl judge 48 tick 

leave 49 who mat 49 touch 

look 50 why meat 50 yes 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 





A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
| Playground Facilities. 


| SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 


ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 


SWIMMING, HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETI- 


TIVE SPORTS WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational 
features. 


| Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. —NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS.— All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 


Oddities of Hearing: The story goes that the 
lighthouse keeper had been at his post for 30 
years, without being absent a single night. During 
that time, of course, he had become accustomed 
to a gun going off, practically under his nose, 
every six minutes, day and night—a warning to 
ships. But one night in the 3lst year the gun 
failed to go off. The lighthouse keeper awoke 
with a start from his sound slumber. “What was 
that?” he cried, in alarm. 











Protection: Robert had a new hearing aid, 
and his school work was going splendidly, but 
one day he had trouble with another boy. The 
teacher thought he ought to apologize, but Robert 
was very reluctant. The teacher insisted. “Well.” 
said Robert finally, flicking off his instrument, “I 
will apologize, but I shall turn off my hearing 
aid while I do it!” 


Late, or Early? The visitors had dragged out 
their stay until it was nearly three o’clock in the 
morning when they finally reached the door and 
said good-bye. “Good-bye,” said the wife of the 
departing guest. “I do hope we haven’t kept you 
out of bed.” “Oh,” said the host, trying to hide 
a yawn, “that’s all right. We would have been 
getting out of bed pretty soon anyway.” 


What Good is Hearing, Anyway? That’s 
what the head usher of a certain prominent church 
wants to know. The other Sunday he was ap- 
proached by a very important-looking woman, 
who demanded a seat well up in front. He looked 
at her questioningly. “I mean what I say, young 
man,” she said. “I’m a bit hard of hearing, and 
I’ve been told that people always have trouble 
with the agnostics in this church.” 


Chewing Gum: For some time, says Health- 
ways, the Danish airlines have given their passen- 
gers sticks of chewing gum labeled, “To prevent 
unpleasant pressure in your ears during starting 
and landing.” 

It just had to happen. A lady passenger plain- 
tively appealed to the stewardess, “Help me get 
this stuff out of my ears. It doesn’t help, any- 
way!” 


School Days: The teacher’s eyes turned in 
the direction of a small boy whose attention was 
not on his lesson. “Billy,” she said, abruptly, 
“can you tell me where the Red Sea is?” “Yes, 
ma’am,” said Billy, sadly. “It’s on the third line 
of my report card.” 


Diagnosis: Rastus was very much downcast. 
“Don’t dat beat all!” he protested. “You means 
I can’t get no insurance ‘cause I got a hot 
mamma?” 

“No, no,” said the insurance salesman. “What 
I said was that we couldn’t pass you for the 
policy because you had a heart murmur.” 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 





CAN YOU EXPLAIN A CHILD’S HEARING LOSS 
SO PARENTS WILL ACT? Send for free literature. 
Auricular Foundation, Inc., 1440 N. Mission Rd., 
Los Angeles 33, Calif. 





LANCASTER HEARING CONSERVATION CEN. 
TER NEEDS A DIRECTOR. Man or woman capable 
of promoting clinic and providing educational services 
(auditory training, lipreading, speech work). Clinic 
founded 1947 now providing audiometric tests, making 
medical referrals and teaching lipreading. Ready to ex- 
pand with a capable director in charge. Reply stating 
education, experience, availability and salary desired. 
Miss Mabel Alexander, Stevens House, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. 











STEPS IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
FOR THE DEAF 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE FITZGERALD KEY 
Language principles and sentence structure, ranging 
from very simple to complex, clarified visually for 
the deaf child. Mimeographed pages. $2.50 postpaid 
Order from MISS BESSIE PUGH. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
St. Augustine, Florida 











Children’s Audiograms in 
Relation to 
Reading Attainment 


By SIBYL HENRY 


I. Introduction to and Investi- 
gation of the Problem 


II. Analysis and Interpretation 
IiIl. Discussion, Summary, and 


Conclusions 


64 pp. Paper Bound 


Reprinted from Journal of 
Genetic Psychology 


75 CENTS PER COPY 
plus 5c for mailing 


The Volta Bureau 
1537 35th St, N. W. 


Washington 7, D. C. 
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Radioear again makes 
September 2, 1949, the 


Write for the 
FREE BOOKLET 
5 QUESTIONS” 

which answers 

the 5 basic hearing 
aid questions. 


A. MYERS 


Radioear Building Mt. 
Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
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hearing aid history! Effective 
Radioear All-Magnetic Micro- 


phone is fully guaranteed in writing by the manufacturer, 
for as long as the owner uses his Radioear hearing aid. 
This is just one more reason why the discriminating 
hearing aid buyer insists on hearing Radioear. And 
remember—only Radioear is All-Magnetic. 
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WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 





Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E. WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 


the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 








A Teen-ager as Nice as 
She Looks. 








ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 28 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 














